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TENDENCY TO DISSOLUTION IN GOVERNMENT. 


Is government unceasingly ripening to decay? Can permanence 
never be attained in our political fabrics? To us the Future is a moon | 
ed book, and the only key that we have for its interpretation is the Past, 
which contains the causes of all things known to us, and is prophetic 
of all effects corresponding to them, to be disclosed in the ynsealed 
volume of ‘Time, which we are yet to read. Governments, without 
exception, have passed away like the generations which gave them 
birth: what, then, are we to expect of those which are now in exist- 
ence? Must the sovereignty of England, upon whose possessions the 
sun never sets, and 


“ Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze,” 


at length experience a downfall? Will another bloody revolution put 
an end to the royal regime in “la belle France?” Will the model 
republic of the world waste its energies in the struggles which await 
it, and perish like one of us? ‘T'o our view, one fate awaits them all ; 
a revolution depending on a regular and—in consequence of our social 
organization—a necessary decay, must take place in each and all ; 
which will either totally blot them from existence, or transform them 
into new governments. 

Permanency is the “ philosopher's stone” of political economy, as 
perpetual motion is that of mechanics ; or as the original stone, which 
transmutes all metals into gold, was of chemistry ; and it has been 
ardently sought for by political philosophers, who have as vainly 
dreamed their lives out in its pursuit, as the alchymists of old, or as 
do the inventive mechanicians of the present. When the fathers of 
our own Constitution assembled to deliberate upon its formation, this 
was the centre in which their thoughts concentrated. The . pee of 
the most distinguished writers upon government, ancient an modern, 
and the experience of all the world, were before them. After long and 
elaborate study, they selected, from the vast array of principles and 
postulates, maxims and axioms, truths and speculations, such only as 
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would conduce to this great end; and their wisdom determined them 
to lay it im equity rather than force. In the language of one of them, 
“they adopted the method of a wise architect in erecting a new palace 
for the residence of his sovereign. They determined to consult Vitra. 
vius, Palladio, and all other writers of reputation in the art; to ex- 
amine the most celebrated buildings, whether they remain entire or in 
ruins ; compare these with the principles of writers, and inquire how 
far the theories and models were founded in nature, or created by 
fancy ; and when this should be done, as far as their circumstances 
would allow, to adopt the advantages, and reject the inconveniences 
of all.” After such extraordinary caution and foresight, we would fain 
flatter ourselves that our republic is impregnable to destruction ; and it 
would be eternal if it consisted of an independent organization of prin- 
ciples ; but we are even constrained to say with Tacitus of a republic, 
= ee! diuturna esse potest.” 

Most political writers are disposed to believe, that the process of 
decay in governments is not conformable to any degree of order ; nor 
that it is regulated by certain and unvarying causes. ‘They attribute 
the overthrow of empire, in all cases, to the operation of arbitrary cir- 
cumstances; and upon the possibility of removing or avoiding these, is 
grounded the hope of duration. ‘The body politic, say these philoso- 
phers, is not capable, like the human body, of a “ rise, maturity, decline, 
and extinction,” because time cannot be supposed to have any influence 
in hastening the dissolution of the immaterial organs, or principles, of 
which itis made up. We grant that the abstract principles involved in 
political institutions cannot be destroyed, or even changed, by the lapse 
of years—that they are immutable ; but to consider them as compre- 
hending within themselves the idea of an absolute and independent 
organization, borders too closely upon a Utopian vision. Such govern- 
ments may exist in the imagination, but are nowhere to be found in 
practice. Walls of adamant, though a form of matter least susceptible 
of any to the touch of time, if built upon a foundation of sand, would 
stand the test of but few years. So with these principles ; they have 
their foundation embedded in the nature and character of the people— 
a basis infirm and insecure, since it is always subject to the influence 
of an insidious corruption, coexistent with the present system of socie- 
ty ; and from this cause alone it must gradually and necessarily give 
way and let the superstructure reared upon it fall to the ground. 

Constitutions are merely compacts or written agreements between 
the rulers and the ruled; and laws are nothing more than defined rules 
for the regulation of conduct in the political communications and deal- 
ings which each member of a community may have with his fellow- 
citizens, that the rights of all may be kept distinct, and be strictly ob 
served. These conventional obligations may be respected, or even 
venerated, whilst the comparative equalization of classes renders it 
—— for all to live with any degree of happiness under the same 
aws ; but when, from any causes whatsoever, classes become alienated 
from each other, a cherished jealousy is the consequence, which invites 
into action that powerful motive of our nature, self-interest. Under the 
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unrestrained operation of this ener the tendency it has to vitiate 
our better nature and corrupt the whole social body, a struggle is con- 
unually going on ; the stake for which the parties contend is political 
power 5 each seeking to convert the government into an engine to as- 
sist in their own advancement and disable their opponents. In speak- 
ing of the massacres and bloodshed occasioned by the civil wars 
throughout Greece, Thucidydes remarks, that “such things will ever 
be, so long as human nature remains the same.” “ But,” says Mr. 
Adams, commenting upon this observation, “ if this nervous historian 
had known a balance of three powers, he would not have pronounced 
the distemper so incurable, but would have added—so long as parties in 
cities remain unbalanced.” Besides this, we would add—so long as a 
just equilibrium is preserved between the classes of society ; for the 
distemper is a social one, and the balance of the three powers clearly 
depends upon the adjustment in the latter case. 

The circulating medium is the great regulator, or, perhaps we should 
rather say, disturber of society. It is the bond of our communities. 
It makes men endure one another, and mutually seek an intercourse that 
will be profitable to all. It regulates and supports government by 
supplying its motive-power. It creates superior and subordinate sta- 
tions, and thus divides mankind into classes, and these classes it di- 
vides into various professions. It then circulates to every individual 
in every profession, and becomes the main-spring of his actions—the 
pole-star to which he is constantly steering throughout the voyage of 
life. It induces the husbandman to break the earth and prepare the 
harvest ; it sends the laborer to his daily toil ; it encourages the mari- 
ner to brave the dangers and hardships of the sea ; in a word, it is the 
vital principle—the blood of the social system ; and it is necessary to 
the perfect health of that system, that its various parts must have a 
regular and stated supply. But all experience has taught us, that it 
cannot maintain its own level. Either by industry, inheritance, or 
some adventitious circumstances—the certain offspring of a dense 
population—it becomes unequally distributed ; and this imequality con- 
stantly becomes greater, because the subordinate class, from their situa- 
tion in crowded cities, become more dependent upon the superior. 

It has been a favorite idea in the United States, that the absence, 
here, of the law of primogeniture, is a sufficient guarantee against 
these dangers ; because, in this case, the acquisition of wealth cannot 
eXist permanently in the same families ; and as the avenue to promo- 
tion is open to merit and industry of every rank, the people must be 
constantly exchanging classes—some going forward while others are 
falling back ; and that the opinions and feelings which they transfer 
from one order to the other, will cultivate an equalizing sympathy 
throughout the whole. The deception here consists in taking for 
granted that we imbibe our principles from the mere love of their truth, 
and are disposed to adhere to them ever after for the same reason ; but 
it 18 characteristic of poor human nature to square principles by inter- 
ests, and interests by circumstances. Wealth, in many cases, has 
been acquired suddenly in this country ; and any one having an oppor- 
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tunity of knowing the recipients of such good fortune, even by slight 
observation, might have traced a total revolution in their sentiments 
and feelings. A novel sensation, an idea of superiority, insensibly 
creeps upon them, and they scorn the station of poverty which they 
formerly occupied, and their less fortunate brotherhood whom they left 
behind. Aye, we know that self-interest and a covetous disposition 
for separate and superior possessions, has, frequently in our midst, 
withered the ties which united together the closest kindred. How 
much more, then, has this aspiration a tendency to alienate from each 
other the different members of the body politic! Wealth may con. 
tinue in the same hands and the same class for half a century, and no 
more time than this is needed to perpetuate it. Although orders and 
titled distinctions may not be known, they are easily legislated into 
existence—“ a breath can make them, as a breath has made.” 

Such is the manner in which a republic may merge into an aristoc- 
racy, and such is its ruling tendency ; and through this transformation 
its progress is onward to a revolution, which will either renew or de- 
stroy it. ‘The republics of the olden time were short-lived, because 
their political checks and balances were injudiciously arranged, or 
rather, we might say, because they did not exist at all ; but however 
well they might have been provided, after a longer time, they would 
have inevitably arrived at the same fatal crisis. The same causes 
which wrought decay in the ancient governments had been for a series 
of years silently preparing the way for the English and French revo- 
lutions ; both of which we have no doubt will be repeated. But in 

order that we may exhibit our idea a little more clearly, let us briefly 
sketch the outlines of a nation’s progress from the beginning up to this 
point. 

‘The first is essentially the utilitarian age, since it is a time when 
the actual necessaries for sustaining the bodies politic and individual 
are indemand. At the outset the nation can be considered nothing 
else than barely a community of persons, independent of institutions ; 
because, as yet, all of the latter, political and ethical, are in embryo. 
Hence the energies of physical labor are employed in developing the 
natural resources of the country ; in collecting them together, and 
rearing the material superstructure, whilst mental effort is directed to 
the formation of the political and social constitution. The mechanic 
arts are in the most flourishing condition, and benevolent Genius is 
busy with her many inventions for the public good. History does not 
often pause to consider the workings of the various elements which are 
found in operation at this stage of a people's progress, inasmuch as 
there is nothing to take hold of—it cannot particularize, and the vague 
and general passages devoted to shadowing forth the spirit of the times 
are too meagre as well as too much devoid of interest to engage the 
attention of the reader; yet it is here that the philanthropist must tum 
for the most satisfactory contemplation of his race. 

Whulst the range of territory continues to be large enough for the 
support of the people mainly in agricultural pursuits, there must be an 
equilibrium between labor and capital; consequently the former re- 
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ceives its just equivalent, and the maxim of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number” is most fully carned out. Thus being beyond the 
tyranny of Mammon, to which every other species of deception is sub- 
servient, men of all classes and conditions are in the enjoyment of the 
truest liberty, and the privileges of all are, as nearly as possible, equal- 
ized. ‘The importance of every individual is known and felt to be 
alike ; and, in this respect, a more genuine democracy cannot be re- 
alized short of the silent City of the Dead. 

At this period, too, the social and moral virtues shed a meridian lustre 
upon the nation, and contribute to its happiness. ‘The religion that 
would grow up among a people so situated, if truthful, must be severe 
and uncorrupted ; or, if founded upon fanciful theories which the un- 
inspired mind has wrought out for itself, it will, nevertheless, be beau- 
tiful and chaste. ‘The stern faith of the Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock 
cherished reverence and integrity ; and the idea of the Great Spirit 
which was impressed upon the simple Indian at every footstep, and 
upon which he built hopes of an elysian hunting-ground, cultivated 
innocence and purity, 

‘These healthful influences necessarily create a high and happy de- 
gree of prosperity. The dignity of labor ; the high hopes of the arti- 
san, While he remains unfettered by artificial circumstances ; his re- 
spectability and freedom as a citizen, all converge to this result. Out 
of these he finds motives for perseverance and reasons for success ; 
and of these the radiant spirit of enterprise is born, and assumes a 
ubiquitous presence. Cities and villages rapidly shoot up, covering 
the land, and commerce whitens the waters with her thousand sails. 
The unsophisticated mind is also active, struggling with an honesty of 
purpose through the labyrinth of principles ; and according to the de- 
gree in which truth obtains the mastery, do we see the monarchy or 
the republic rise and take its stand among the nations. 

But all the energy and industry of the people, after the area of the 
national limits becomes thoroughly filled up, tend to produce one result— 
asurplus wealth. Then a social revolution is mtroduced, in which 
capital dethrones labor and makes it a liveried slave. In consequence 
of its degradation, all who have it in their power desert its ranks and 
seek some higher walk in life ; and those who are compelled to adopt 
itas a means of livelihood despise it, and many even prefer crime as 
an alternative. A great increase in the learned professions is an un- 
failing indication of a decay in the tone of the moral system of the nation 
Which supports them. On the principle that “the whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick,” we might, with tolerable correctness, 
estimate the degree of vice among a people by the number of their law- 
yers and divines. By evidences like these, the gradual transition from 
frugality to refinement may be noted, and as this revolution advances, 
the lines of demareation, which separate the people into classes, be- 
come more clearly defined, and firmly established. Soon may be ob- 
served the extremes of splendor and wretchedness—the dwelling- 
places of the banker and the beggar. [tis the age of inequality. 
Consult history or look abroad upon the States of Europe and you will 
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find itso. Wealth appears in the halls of legislation and in her marble 
palaces, drawing with her Pride and Scorn ; but you may find Labor 
with her “ Family of Pain,” chained down in the workshops and fac. 
tories. She only claims for her pittance bread enough to satisfy hun. 
ger, being reduced to this degraded point of misery by the competition 
of her own great household. ; 

Since a portion of the people have the leisure and means for minis- 
tering to all their desires, every accessory to refinement is called forth. 
Their wants give birth to the fine arts and a national literature, which 
form the most conspicuous feature of the times which call them forth; 
and although they are legitimate blood-relations to labor, they are forced 
to play the parasite to the favored of fortune, for whom the poet offers 
up the brightest gems of his genius ; for whom the artist gives life and 
beauty to the canvas, whilst the man of science explores the arcana of 
nature to find some new object for their pleasure. It was at a corres. 
ponding period that the scholars of Egypt made their profound learning 
the world’s idolatry; that Greek and Roman writers rendered their 
land's language classic and permanent, and created a mythology the 
most beautiful from the most gross and ridiculous superstitions of the 
ignorant. During this period likewise it was that Horace reared his 
“ monument more durable than brass,” and that the Parthenon and the 
Theatre, the Coliseum and the Capitol arose. 

The monuments of literature and art which are thus erected, stand 
out in such bold relief as to attract and dazzle the eye of the observer, 
and prevent him from seeing the real condition of the mass of the nation, 
as a bright glaring flame in a murky night renders the surrounding ob- 
jects doubly obscure ; and under this delusion looking back from the 
past, the heart almost “ runs o'er with silent worship of the great old,” 
in contemplating what seems to have been the beau-ideal of the people, 
and to have become incorporated in their intellectual character. A 
general view of the background, however, exhibits as strong a contrast 
to this outward picture as there is between light and chaos, the “ mel- 
ancholy mass” from which it sprung. Nevertheless, in conformity with 
the laws which govern the upward and onward progress of our race, 
this condition of things must be considered the summum bonum of man- 
kind, since, so far as it goes, it represents the height of civilization, 
and is the inevitable tendency of association and communities. 

In the course of time refinement slightly changes and becomes luxe 

, which ever has corruption in its train. A state may blaze for a 
time in the brilliance attendant upon luxury ; but having arrived at a 
certain point, it makes a retrograde movement, and all is darkness again. 
The reason of this is obvious. Excessive sensual enjoyment corrupts 
the heart, enervates the mind, and blights its energies. ‘The luxurious 


“ Sweat in palling pleasures, dull their souls, 
And sap their strength in toils which yield not 
Health like the chase or glory like the war.” 


Thus they are unfitted to guide a government in prosperity, or defend 
it when in danger ; but tremble at the approach of the invader like the 
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monarch of Babylon, when the Mede thundered at his gate. Were it 
not for their imbecility, these wealthy aristocracies might last much 
longer. But the discontent of the lower orders of the people, under 
this state of things, 1s heightened and kept alive by unprincipled and 
ambitious demagogues ; and hence it is a period eminently characteris- 
tic of factions, which almost inevitably plunge the nation into a civil 
war. Goaded to desperation, they exhibit, in all their actions, a spirit 
like that embodied in a description of Shakspeare's— 


let order die ! 

And let this world no longer be a stage, 

To feed contention to a lingering act ; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead !" 


THE DYING TEMPLAR. 


A miciry storm was beating o'er the mountain's rugged side, 
The thunder, wildly pealing, rolled on in lofty pride, 

While a lone, wounded Templar, with death-film o'er his eye, 
Gazed dimly at the lightning, as it darted, mocking, by. 
Beneath him were the foemen, who hunted for his life, 
Around him wavered visions of the battle’s joyous strife ; 

He spoke of prowess knightly, from that lowly couch of moss, 
The glories of the Templars,—of the Order, Holy Cross. 


“ The Crescent o'er the Temple had cast a baleful ray, 

*Mid clouds of midnight blackness where once was holy day, 
Till our priestly, knightly Order, with rosary and sword, 
Purified from unbelievers, the dwelling of our Lord: 

And aye through Palestine, above the battles swell, 

Before the moated castle, before the yawning fosse, 

The bravest e’er were Templars,—the Knights of Holy Cross. 


“ And in the martial conflict, at tournament and joust, 

Hlis sword was ever keenest, his lance the minstrel’s boast ; 
A snowy mantle lightly o'er his sable armor pressed, 

An emblem of the purity that swelled his Knightly breast: 
Or, clad in garments priestly, with crucifix and prayer, 

He bent to shrive the dying, he bent to hide a tear. 

Then, from that garb of meanness, as silver ‘mid the dross, 
Shone the spirit of the Templar,—of the Order, Holy Cross. 
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“ Now curses on the tyrant, whose coward jealousy 

Hath driven forth the ‘Templar, in anguish here to die, 

May ever be upon him, the One avenging hand, 

Avenger of His Order, that fought in Holy Land. 

And curses on the shavelings, who wrought the envious deed, 
Let them find the hour of vengeance, in their hour of sorest need, 
Let them feel the retribution, in peril and in loss, 

The curses of the Templar,—the Priest of Holy Cross, 


“ My senses hardly linger; no more shall lips of mine 

Cry ‘ Beauseant for the Temple,’ or kiss the sacred shrine. 
Oh, Thou! whose arm of justice to mercy ever yields, 
Receive thy humblest soldier to his Order above, 

Among his comrades ancient, among the host of Love, 

And cleanse with showers heav'nly his earthly nature gross,— 
Receive the dying ‘Templar,—redeemed through Holy Cross.” 


Life slumbers in him faintly, until be hears the clash 

Of the foemen's heavy armor, as they fiercely onward dash: 

A brown array of lances is leveled at his breast, 

His dying eyes are dazzled with flashing helm and crest, 

But he springs from the earth, and waves his sword on high,— 
He sinks to earth again, and gasps his battle-cry. 

Then passed away, ‘mid foemen and in the tempest toss, 

The spirit of the Templar,—the Knight of Holy Cross. 


STUDENT LIFE IN GERMANY: 


oR, 
GLEANINGS FROM MY JOURNAL. 


“Come! now that we have seen all: dance, punch, theatricals, 
gambling, fencing, monstrosities, magicians and company, let us once 
more admire the tooth-extractor, ere we bid adieu to the village festi- 
val,” urged Kosker, standing bolt upright in his stirrups, as we rode 
before the stand on which, with arms bared to the elbows, paced to 
and fro, as if in great excitement, a ferocious-looking fellow, trapped 
in finery and fantasticals of more varied shades and colors than ever 
graced the cloak of Joseph. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, and fair dames,” cried the artist, as he spied our 
students’ group approaching, “walk up! walk up! J alone can et 
tract, from a simple incisor to the whole maxillary process, without 
causing suffering ; a straw suflices, or a sword, the pain is nothing,— 
rather pleasing than otherwise. Walkup! walk up! give me one tt 
only! Walk up to Dr. Skiermankill, surgeon-dentist to the Khan o! 
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Tartarv, the Bashaw of ‘Turkey, confidant of her majesty the Queen 
of England, (she has an awful mouth, sirs,) favorite and sole operator 
of the Kings and Emperors of Southern Europe! Four kreutzers for 
one tooth, three for the second, two for the third, and so on diminish- 
ing—all over five, gratis. Soldiers and children half-price ; walk up! 
walk up!" And here Dr. Skiermankil, surgeon-dentist, tnend and 
confidant of their potent majesties, tossed a formidable sabre under 
hus arm, and clenching a huge steel instrument, so as to leave both hands 
free, drew out his diploma, a figured, painted scroll of asses’ hide, 
some two feet by four, placarded at the bottom, sides, and top, with 
awe-inspiring seals, numerous enough to have rendered happy at least 
a score of doctors of ordinary stamp. “ Walk up! walk up! Ah, 
mv friend,” smiled he, with an ogre’s grin, as a villager slowly clam- 
bered up the platform, “sit down.” And clutching with both hands 
the jaws of his writhing victim, he wrenched them open, and turned 
the distorted face to the admiring crowd. “ Now, | do but ask of this 
enlightened assembly, if they ever saw, heard, or read, of a throat 
more thoroughly dirty and disgusting than this gentleman's which I 
here display?” And to add emphasis to his words, he cast his eves 
on high, with a look of unbounded horror, and filled his nose with 
snuff. “Shall | take the straw ’” insinuated Dr. Skiermankil, sur- 
geon, friend, and confidant, ete, ete. ete., peering down the patient's 
throat, and approaching to his mouth a terrific-looking English key, 
wrapped around with a single strip of barley-stubble. 

* No-o-0-0-0 !" gasped the trembling boor, as, with eye-balls half 
hidden in his cheeks, he caught a glimpse of the murderous weapon. 
* No-0-0-0-0—I've tried that once ; Ud even rather have the sword !” 

In an instant the blade was glistening between his grinders one 
push on the handle, one wrench of the blade, a crackling of bones, a 
halt-suppressed yell, and the tusk flew whizzing im the air. 

* There!” exultingly exclaimed the operator, addressing his quiv- 
ering vietim, “you did not feel it, did you ’—three kreutzers, 1f you 
please. There, ladies and gentlemen, it is out ; he says he did not feel 
it; walk up! walk up! You may walk down, sir; it is out—gone '” 

“So | fear,” muttered the countryman, passing both hands the whole 
length of his jaw. 

“That will do!” laughed Krank, jerking his horse ina line with 
the nags which we bestrode ; “home's the word, then, and a quick 
transit thither!” and off we scampered, scattering the crowd of gaping 
Villagers like leaves before a storm. ‘“ Charge, Chester, charge! on, 
Stanley, on!” shrieked my lord, squaring himself in his saddle, and 
pushing his hat over his eves; “here we go, with a crash!” and his 
pipe flew in splinters over the courser’'s rump ; and each one threw 
out his legs, to plunge with redoubled vigor his spurless heels between 
the furrows of the horses’ ribs. On we plunged, ata stumbling gal- 
lop, past cot and wocd, field and vineyard, hedge and wall, along the 
dusty road, like a ragged whirlwind. . 

“A catastrophe! a catastrophe ahead !" suddenly exclaimed the 
leader of our squad, as we reached the brow of a slowly-rising hill, 
VOL. XI. 20 
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and stretching forward on our racers’ necks, we spied a crowd of pea. 

sants at the bottom of the slope, clustering around what appeared to a 

be a fallen horse and a broken cart. Down we scud, at a break-neck 

canter, as if all Tam O'Shanter’s witches were tugging at our horses’ th 

tails, and came thundering in upon the appalled group, like so many 
tlering-rams. V 

= Stay your hand, fellow!” cried Steplein, as the carter, after the id 

first pause, occasioned by our irruption, strode forward with heavy - 

raw-hide whip to beat again his prostrate horse. p 

“ [t's my horse,” was the sullen reply, “ and if he won't get up I'll 
make him ;” and to add emphasis, he strung out a whole litany of te 
oaths, and again the loaded handle fell with merciless stroke upon the 
bleeding sides of the quadruped, who, struggling and straining every - 
muscle, arose to fall again with groans of agony and fear. “ 

Steplein leaped from his saddle. “ Hold my reins, Krank ; give 3 
me that whip, fellow, PH show you why your horse will not rise ;” 
and wrenching it from the carter’s hands, he seized him by the collar, b 
and with a gallant flourish, lashed him blithely over legs and back. it 
“Hee! get up, horsey !” cried the count, shaking off the grasp of the 
furious plebeian ; “get up! hola!” and again the whip-handle, slung p 
aloft, fell with a dull, heavy sound upon the scoundrel’s head. “ Hola! 

I say, horsey !” continued the student, throwing from him, with a kick, a 
the struggling peasant, who, yelling with agony, stumbled and pitched 

forward on the road, “ Get up with you, you lazy beast! why—don't ¢ 
—you—get—up ’” fiercely laughed the count, accompanying every 

word with a sweeping stroke ; the peasant, mingling screams and oaths, h 
rolled and writhed in the dust with fearful contortions. 

“There, vile brute, hissed Steplein, throwing down the shivered il 
fragments of the whip, now you know why your horse could not arise. 

Ilere, men, untackle that poor beast in the cart,—coax him, that’s it,— a 
there, he’s on his legs again: home, boys, home '’—and vaulting into 

his saddle, we started off anew. Nor did our cavaleade ever stop un- 

til we reached the stable-yard at home, when, like full-trained cavalry, n 
all wheeled short round, bolted towards the open gate, and abruptly n 
halted, as if transfixed, with their noses thrust in the troughs. 

“Atall events, I came in a full length ahead,” quietly remarked \ 
Rengan, arising from the ground, where his racer had cavalierly thrown 5 
him. 
you hurt yourself?” whined Hardman, bursting out in a loud 
augnh. 

“ Oh, no! just spoiled my cap, and cracked my skull, that’s all.” | 

cap-ital and caput-al joke simpered Krank. 

“ There !” said Steplein, as we sat together in his room, “ there!” } 
slamming down, emphatically, a huge quarto before him, “ I’m thirty t 
pages wiser than I was two hours ago. Did not the castle-bell toll I 
just now ’” and heaving a deep sigh,—a sort of triumph of the body t 


over the mind,—he pushed aside the volume, arose and unslung from 


amidst a dozen pipes hung on the wall, one of the largest dimensions, 
emblazoned with a many-quartered coat of arms. 
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» Aye,” I answered, “ throwing down my pen, “the clock struck 
one. 

« And down he run, dickery, dickery, dock !" exclaimed a voice on 
the threshold, and my lord Englishman entered. 

“Well! to-night, you are the first through your book-worming. 
Why, I've peeped through a dozen key-holes at least, and could find no 
idiers. You Germans are a strange set, crowning a bout with a night's 
study, sealing friendship with a rapier’s blade, and—hang me if | don't 
publish a book on Germany when I get home.” 

“ And pray tell me,” asked the count, pushing back the candle so as 
to throw his face in the shade, and punching down with unnecessa 
effort the tobacco in his bowl, * pray tell me—yust hand me that ro | 
—pray tell me what you—confound this tobacco, it won't light—what 
vou itend”—puff, puff, went the pipe—* aye, now it burns—intend to 
say of us?” 

Here my friend gave an awful pull at the stem, set the weed in a full 
blaze, and swallowing flame and smoke, started up, and with overflow- 
ing eves, began to cough and spit and swear outrageously. 

“Why,” mused the author in embryo, “ Imprimis, Chapter 1. A 
pack of good-natured, clever, quarrelsome rowdies.” 

* Well,” mumbled Steplein, giving a dozen quick and agitated pulls 
at the amber mouth-piece, “ what next !” 

“ Well,” reechoed the Saxon, “ Chapter II, a rollicking, frolicking 
care for nought—” 

“ What next?” interrupted the German, splitting the stem between 
his teeth. 

“ Chapter IIT,” continued the imperturbable Englishman, “ a troop of 
impudent, flaunting, dancing, drinking—” 

“ And then ?” muttered Steplein, sending out each word, entwined in 
a circle of smoke, after that?” 

“ Why, after that,—let me see,—well, End, or Finis.” 

Steplein bounded from his seat. “So it is always ; not one word, 
no not one, of our virtues! A fig, a snap, a pin for travelers’ re- 
marks.” 

“Bah! sit down,” quietly urged he of the immovable countenance. 
Would you have me write you down, in canting prose, apt and steady 
scholars, patient and persevering; as friendly, hospitable, open-hearted 
generous and noble, as you are gay and rollicksome ? An interesting 
chapter that would make! It would clang like a sermon, man, Now, 
seriously, it were useless to touch upon your virtues, because, though 
precious, they are but silent and monotonous, as is all virtue, — Distin- 
guo: pleasures may be deserthed, virtues but indicated. Besides, peo- 
ple have sense enough to suppose virtues, though they be not men- 
tioned, upon the same principle that when we term a man a har, we 
nevertheless suppose he concocts more truths than lies. We say that 
the earth is but a ball of mud, yet we know there are precious stones 
embedded init. And so with character: virtue is so much more com- 
mon an ingredient than vice, that we pass by the first unremarked, and 
note the latter only—and now I’m all out of breath with this eloquent 
eflusion—and my pipe is out—so much for being so fiery.” 
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“ Will you not give place to the traveling mendicant student, my 
lord?” | suggested, innocently casting a merry side-glance at Steplein. 

“ Aye,” erred the count, his eyes flashing fire as he spoke, ** jumble 
that in too; but add also, that here, when intellect 1s poor in purse, it 
thinks it has a right, sanctioned by conscience and by custom too, to 
beg its road to education, and that he who drags through hardship and 
humiliation to attain a noble end, deserves our sympathy and our re. 
spect, nay, more, our admiration, Have | not seen our wretched pau- 
pers gather dung from off the highroads’ Have 1 not seen OUT peas- 
ant women spreading on the rieh man’s lands, manure, which they tore 
to shreds with ther naked fingers’? Have | not seen, great God! 
tackled to the harrow with the beast, the toiling, denuded wretch of 
poverty —not often itis true, but still have | seen this—and all this de- 
gr dation and vile drudgery for the gain of a miserable pittance to sup- 
port the body and teed the flesh’ Why, then, should not he who sees 
and perhaps has tasted of this bitterness,—why should not he, in or- 
derto support, nourish, and refine the mind, seek charity from those who 
can afford to give? Who knows but that the beggar-student may re- 
pay his debt towards his hopeless countrymen ’ Who knows but that 
the once starving wretch may bless the hour when she gave her mite 
to the traveling mendicant Who knows”— 

Here the candle, shooting up one bright flame, glared wildly on 
the noble features of the count, and then suddenly dwindling down, 
shed a lurid, bluish light upon us, and sank sputtering in the socket. 
* Good might, Steplein,—good night, my friend,—good night,—good 
night.” 


— 


SCENERY AMONG TIE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


NO. 1. 


Wien we have observed the apathy and insensibility which the 
American people, as a body, exhibit respecting the grand and beauti- 
ful, that Nature has scattered with so lavish a hand in every direction 
over our country, we have been at a loss whether to attribute it to a 
want of capacity to appreciate the exhibition of beauty and grandeur, 
to an unremitting homage before the shrine of Mammon, or to the arbi- 
trary demands of Fashion. If the former of these reasons, as we are 
inclined to believe, does not exist, the two latter certainly do; else 
why is it that they ply so incessantly the instruments for hoarding filthy 
lucre? or when the summer solstice at last compels them to lay these 
aside and leave the crowded thoroughfares of the city, why do they 
exchange them for the equally crowded resorts of fashion and dissipa- 
tion? 

‘To counteract, so far as we can, these pernicious influences, and 
excite, if possible, in the breasts of some who may peruse these pages, 


a desire to examine for themselves the grand and lovely exhibitions of 
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Nature, are our objects in presenting these descriptions of American 
scenery. If we should effect our aim in a single instance, we should 
feel amply rewarded for our labor. 

‘The lofty mountains, the broad lakes, the picturesque streams, the 
majestic rivers, the awful cataracts that he scattered through our coun- 
try, are not surpassed, if equaled, by those of any other on the face of 
the globe. Other lands may perhaps rival our own in some one of 
these features of natural scenery, but not one can present them all in 
their variety and richness. We lack, it is true, some of those features 
which throw around European Scenery half its attractions. We can- 
not point to the crumbling ruins of ancient art, whose origin carries us 
far back into the dim vista of antiquity, and whose lofty battlements 
have witnessed in the onward march of time the rise and fall of em- 
pires, the terrific meeting of mighty armies, and the still more terrific 
outbursts of popular fury. We have no lofty columns seeming to pierce 
the very sky and presenting on their time-worn sides the history of 
battles and triumphs, no stately cathedrals hallowed by the lapse of 
centuries, and decorated with the wealth of kings and emperors, and 
no moss-clad towers whose halls once rung to the voice of mirth and 
revelry. We cannot point to where a Cicero poured forth the thunder 
of his eloquence, or where a Cwsar, in disobeying the decrees of his 
country’s Senate, plunged that country into all the horrors of a civil 
war. We have no Rome with her seven hills and long line of king, 
consul, and emperor, no Athens with her chaste and classic architee- 
ture. 

American Scenery cannot boast of these adventitious aids. Asso- 
cations it does indeed possess, but they are national in their charaec- 
ter, and until hallowed by the theht of centuries will fail to exeite 
emotions save in America breasts. But in the pure and unadorned 
features of natural scenery we may safely challenge the world. We 
not only possess the purity of the Italian sky, the grandeur of the Alpine 
peak, and the pieturesque beauty of the Rhine, but our western wilds 
present the majestic river, the broad lake, and the sublime cataract, in 
their own peculiar and striking forms. For boldness of outline, for a 
variety that almost runs riot in its profusion, for harmony of combina- 
tion, and for perfectness of finish, American Scenery 1s unrivaled, 

Atthe northern end of Lake Winniptsiogee lies a small village called 
Centre Harbor, and consisting of two or three private residences and 
as many hotels for the accommodation of those travelers who have the 
curiosity to visit the beautiful scenery in the neighborhood. — It derives 
its name from its position, being situated upon the centre of three inlets 
which terminate this end of the Lake. About four miles from this 
little village lies a lofty eminence, which has received the appellation 
of Red Mountain, and from whose summit the eye wanders over a 
scene of singular beauty. It was about the hour of noon on the 15th 
of July, 184—, that in company with some triends I left the hotel at 
Centre Harbor and began the ascent of this isolated peak. When 
Within about three quarters of a mile of the summit, we came unex- 
pectedly upon an old dwelling perched upon the brow of the mountain, 
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where we were heartily welcomed by its occupant, an old woman who 
had seen the frosts and snows of fourscore years, and yet her sight 
was little dimmed and her voice loud as ever. Indeed, we noticed 
throughout this part of the country a very large proportion of aged per. 
sons, and all in strong and vigorous health, owing doubtless to the in. 
vigorating qualities of the mountain air and the habits of the people 
themselves. Like the rugged hills among which they are born and 
nurtured, they seem to be little affected by the ravages of aught save 
time and weather. Far removed trom the lap of luxury, and free from 
the pernicious influence of those vices that are met with in more fa. 
vored climes, they escape their enervating eflects, while necessity 
forces them to an industrious course of life to gain a comfortable sub. 
sistence. ‘Thus guarded from vice and indolence, they live out all 
their days im health and happiness, and submit not to the summons of 
the great destroyer ull age forbids the body any longer to perform its 
functions. 

The old woman, in childlike simplicity, had many inquiries to make, 
and we willingly satisfied her curiosity. After drinking a tumbler of 
milk, and bestowing upon her a token of our regard for her kindness, 
we left the old woman and her dwelling, and after a tedious and toil- 
some ascent arrived at the summit of the mountain. And amply were 
we repaid for all our toil: the eye glances around an immense amphi- 
theatre of several hundred miles in circuit, enclosed by lofty hills of 
granite, ramparts of Nature’s making. In the north towered in solemn 
grandeur the Alps of New England, with their bare and rugged peaks 
distinctly visible. In the south, east, and west, lay other summits of 
less elevation, but yet bold and striking in their outlines. I had read, 
with teelings of wonder and admiration, descriptions of Roman amphi- 
theatres, their colossal size and majestic #chitecture, their massive 
walls and costly decorations ; but in comparison with the natural one, 
in the midst of which we now stood, they all sunk into insignificance. 
It embraces every description of scenery, from the tall and towering 
mountain to the calm and placid lake. Directly beneath us lay 
Squam Lake in all its loveliness, perfectly calm and motionless, save 
here and there where the gentle breeze shooting around some lovely 
island searce disturbed the placid water, causing it to curl slightly be- 
neath its kiss, and then dying away almost before its power was felt. 
No unrelieved expanse of water produced by its dull monotony a fatigue 
to the eye, for in every direction were spread over the lake numerous 
and diversified islands. Of every possible form and shape, from the 
most strictly mathematical to. the most irregular and fantastic, the eye 
now rests upon them individually with the most intense delight, scanning 
their dark-green foliage with which the greater part are covered to the 
very water’s edge, or tracing the rocky sides and sandy outlines of 
others less favored by nature, and now enjoys at a glance the combined 
effect of them all. ‘The northern and eastern shores of the lake, which 
rise gradually to a mountainous height and terminated at our feet, were 
covered with copse-wood and beautifully diversified. At one point 
gentle promontory, clothed with its foliage of green, surges forwarl 
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into the lake; at anothera small bay curves among the overhanging trees 
or winds under the rocky shore. In every direction somé new feature, 
some fresh object, present themselves, each rapidly succeeding the 
other, all different in their effect, though exhibiting similar materials, 
and in nowise less interesting by repetition. ‘The whole appeared lke 
some fairy scene, and forcibly reminded us of the unaginary descrip- 
tions of the Eastern novelist, 
‘Yoward the southeast, Winnipisiogee, 


“Tn all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light.” 


In the centre of this lake a noble channel sweeps to the distance of 
twenty three miles unbroken by a single bush or rock, from which ex- 
tend both ways a succession of arms, as it were, formed by numerous 
islands nearly alllyimg at right angles to the channel, and skirted with 
shores of every irregular formation. ‘The varied appearance of the 
islands, some cultivated by the hand of industry and presenting luxuri- 
ant fields of grain and corn, others enriched by Nature with shrubs and 
trees, tends to charm the eye. [tis only from such an elevation that 
the numerous capes, bays and promontories, with which the lake 1s stud- 
ded in every direction, are to be seen in all their nehness and beauty ; 
itis there only that the varieties of the scene, arising from the waving 
of the trees, the ripples occasioned by the transient breeze, and the 
coppice reflected on the mirrowed surface of the water, can be truly 
appreciated, Over the whole the declining sun poured his gorgeous 
ues, creating numerous and diversified shadows upon the sparkling 
ripples where some fairy-like island met his rays. 

| would here remark, that, although the Indian names of these lakes 
are far more melodious and agreeable to the ear when correctly pro- 
nounced than those of any other language, yet no less distinguished a 
person than Dr. Dwight has had the barbarity to change them, and in- 
sertin their stead in his journal English names, for no other reason 
than that they have an uncouth appearance. The beautiful name of 
Winnipisiogee* he has changed for that of Wentworth. * ram suam 
reprime,’ for his profane attempt, | can give it no better title, has 
wholly failed, and the same melodious names that once rung from the 
mouth of the red man still greet the traveler's ear. ‘Take away these 
names, and you remove the delightful associations which give much of 
teir attractions to these romantic sheets of water. ‘They recall to 
mind the people who once inhabited these delightful spots long ere the 
woodman’s axe sent its echoes through the forest. Here the red man, 
disdaining the arts of civilized life, sounded the loud warwhoop through 
the unbroken woods, or chased the moose and the deer over the uncul- 
tivated heath. Here he shot his light canoe over the calm waters, or 
under some shady bank baited the unwary fish. Here the Indian 
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maiden dressed her glossy locks by the clear stream, and gazed with 
womanish satisfaction on her own fair image in the watery mirror, 
Here the Indian brave and his dusky mistress whiled away the happy 
hours in the enjoyments and endearments of mutual love. And could 
the stones and trees find voices, how many an unrecorded vow and 
plighted faith would they disclose ! . meek 

In the distance are seen other smaller bodies of water relieving the 
otherwise unbroken extent of forest by which they seem to be surroun- 


Sded, while the constant succession of hill and dale presents at every 


Moment some new feature as yet unobserved. ‘Throughout the whole 
extent of the scene, wild forests and richly cultivated fields seem to 
run into each other; and hill and plain are thickly studded with dwel- 
lings, appearing in the broad light of the sun like so many sparkling 
gems. As these objects gradually recede and vanish in the distance, 
the lofty mountains rise in solemn grandeur, closing the scene and 
shutting from view the world beyond. We would fain have lingered 
long by this enchanting prospect, but the brilliant luminary had already 
given a parting kiss to the distant mountains around whose summits the 
dim twilight was throwing her misty mantle, while the falling dew 
warned us to retrace our steps to our hotel. 

On the morning of the 17th we left Conway and commenced the 
ascent of the mountains. ‘The air was so clear and cool as to render 
our overcoats very comfortable. We left the main road for the first 
few miles and proceeded on a more direct though less frequented route, 
from which the mountains were to be scen to the best advantage. 
The sun soon rose quite to our satisfaction, dissipating the vapor that 
hovered over the streams, and warming with his genial rays the cool 
atmosphere. ‘The road winds along the Saco, which runs foaming 
down the hills, now gliding softly through the thick foliage which in 
many places completely covered it, and now leaping madly over some 
slight precipice far below us. Before us lay the mountains, yet blue 
and misty, though all directly around us was glittering in the rays of 
the sun. The birds were singing gaily their morning carols, which 
added to the music of the gushing water at our side, and rendered it 
almost a scene of enchantment. 

As the day advanced the fog rolled slowly from the sides of the 
mountains, exposing their gray and hoary outlines and presenting 4 
scene very similar to one which Milton describes: 


* The mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad, bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds: their tops ascend the sky.” 


A cloud long lingered over the top of Mt. Washington, as though 
loth to leave its rocky bed, tossed into wild and fantastic forms, and 
casting a deep shadow over the rocks below. 

The view at the Elder Crawford's is very fine and striking. You 
stand on the side of an immense amphitheatre, elliptical in form, sut- 
rounded on all sides by the various peaks of the White Mountains, and 
defying all human competition. As many millions could sit here 4s 
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hundreds in the boasted amphitheatres of art. We left here before the 
yoon Was spent, In order to survey more leisurely the Notch, or, more 
properly speaking, the Pass. About six miles above Crawford's the 
Pass commences, extending about two miles between a double barrier 
of mountain ranges from a quarter to a half of a mile in length, and ter- 
mimating, atthe northern extremity, in two perpendicular cliffs, that 
seem to have been rent asunder by some convulsion of Nature, or by the 
irresistible pressure of a large lake which mht once have occupied 
the country above. 

Atthe southern extremity which we entered, the termination is less 
abrupt and perceptible, yet sufficiently so to enable the watchful trav- 
eler to mark its position. As you enter the narrow defile, the moun- 
tains seem to close behind you and remain closed before you. Almost 
directiv at the entrance of the Pass, the Notch house is situated, inter- 
esting as bemg the seene where the Willey family were swept away 
by what is here termed an avalanche. ‘This occurred in the summer 
of 1826. "Phe family, as their beds and clothing showed, had retired 
to rest, little suspecting, it would seem, the danger that was hovering 
overthem., "Phe night was unusually dark and tempestuous, and seem- 
ed to threaten a recurrence of those slides which a short time previous 
had taken place, though not sufficiently alarming the inmates of the 
house to prevent them, as we have observed, from retiring to rest. 
Late inthe night the catastrophe happened; the rain descended in 
torrents from the clouds, and throughout the whole extent of the Pass 
swept down the steep declivities, carrying every thing before it. The 
largest and most destructive of these torrents started from the top of the 
mountain that les direetly in the rear of the house, and crowded with 
stones, trees and earth which it had loosened at its outset and in its 
progress, swept on toward the house until within about a rod of it, when 
striking a huge rock which there lay in its path, it divided into two 
smaller streams, each of them however of immense power, and rushed 
madly on past both sides of the dwelling, leaving that, as well as a little 
green sward in front of it, on which were reposing a flock of sheep, 
wunjured, when it again united, carried away the stable and horses, 
and swept on over the meadow and orchard, depositing over the whole 
an immense bed of sand and rocks. ‘The family, it would appear, 
Irightened by the noise of the roaring torrent which seemed to be com- 
ing directly upon them, and by the dashing against the rear of the house, 
of that part of the torrent which flowed over the obstructing rock, rush- 
ed from the house in hopes of escaping the danger. But they only 
hastened into its very jaws. Had they remained in the dwelling, they 
would have escaped without the least injury ; but terrified by the ap- 
parent approach of destruction, and unable in the darkness to discern 
its direction and progress, they took that course which seemed to them 
\o promise an escape. Their bodies were swept along with the mass 
of water and rubbish, and deposited with it on the meadow below, 
where a rough board is now placed for the information of the traveler. 
We left our carriage and examined the house and the grounds around, 
particularly the bed of the stream, or rather torrent, which looks as 
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fresh as if recently made, and the rock which diverted the torrent from 
its direct course. | had hoped to have found the house as the Catas- 
trophe left it; but the avaricious hand of man had remodeled it so as to 
destroy the eflect which otherwise the desolate appearance of the place 
would have produced, 

From this point is a fine view of the Pass lying directly before you, 
Throughout the whole extent, frequent torrents, produced by hea 
rains or the melting of the wintry snows, have lett indelibly imprinted, 
upon both sides of the Pass, marks of their progress, extending from 
the summits of the mountains to their base. Huge masses of granite 
of every size and shape obtrude themselves into view, Chasms of 
ever description and in every direction are seen, Suggesting to the 
mind the occurrence, at a former time, of some vast convulsion of 
Nature. Over all, rise above the continued ridge, gray peaks resem. 
bling castellated turrets. 

‘The Pass now gradually diminishes in width, scarcely leaving 
room for the Saeco and the road, the latter of which is in many places 
cut into the solid rock. We soon reached a small stream known by 
the name of the Flume, from the resemblance which its channel, worn 
into the mountain, bears to that object, its sides being perpendicular 
tothe bottom. ‘The stream falls froma considerable height over three 
precipices at short distances from each other, two above and one al- 
most directly under the road. ‘The first and second of these cascades 
are unbroken, the third is divided by projecting rocks into three, which 
fall into one basin below. Although the stream was diminutive in 
size, yet the peculiar formation of its channel, and the graceful de- 
scent of the water, through which the rays of the setting sun were 
playing, gilding its gliding foam and disclosing the granite pebbles at 
its bottom, enchanted us for a time with solemn grandeur in every 
direction, and a tranquillity unbroken save by the sprightly murmur- 
ings of this little stream, and the Saco, of which it is a tributary, 

Passing on, we soon reached the Notch itself. This consists of two 
perpendicular cliffs, about twenty feet apart, leaving hardly room for 
the road and the Saco, whieh has here worn a passage deep in the 
solid rock, now gliding along in view, and now flowing beneath the 
loose rocks and stones, as if ashamed to disclose its diminutive size, 
having dwindled to a mere brook, with its source a few rods above. 
Here rocks of every imaginable shape are piled one above the other in 
wonderful confusion, their fronts rugged and hoary with moss. ‘The 
water was here and there trickling down their sides, a few wild flow- 
ers were peering from the crevices where they had succeeded in gain- 
ing a foothold, and occasionally a slender vine straggled over the pro- 
truding rocks and hung gracefully down their sides, showing the re- 
luctance with which vegetation releases even the most barren of Na- 
ture’s dominions. By what tremendous power these cliffs were sepa- 
rated—for separated they most unquestionably were—must be left to 
conjecture. Whether their present condition is the result of the de- 
luge, or of volcanic action, throwing up from below the original sur- 
face these awful piles of granite which meet the eye in every direc- 
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tion; Whether an earthquake rent them asunder and tumbled the 
loosened fragments into the ravine below; or whether an immense 
body of water, once occupying the country above, forced itself a pas- 
sage through what was once a barrier against its progress; these are 
all questions which, in the absence of positive information, cannot be 
satisfactorily solved. Each has its advocates and an appearance of 
probability. 

| often rambled over this wild and romantic spot, examined every 
nook and crevice, and every time with increased interest. ‘There is 
one rock, or rather group of rocks, that deserve a passing notice. 
These are so arranged as to bear some slight resemblance to an old- 
fashioned pulpit, the mass gradually enlarging from its base, and pro- 
jecting over the rocks below, with its summit nearly coinciding with 
the line of the main cliff. It is difficult of access, and after consider- 
able labor, —for the cliff, though not high, 1s almost perpendicular, and 
quite Shppery,—-L succeeded in reaching what might be considered 
the doorway of the pulpit. From this place Nature speaks with a louder 
and more eloquent voice than the studied orator from the marble desk. 

Through this Notch the Indians were accustomed, in the early set- 
tlement of the country below, to make sudden irruptions upon the un- 
suspecting inhabitants, and before a sufficient force could be collected 
to oppose them, would as suddenly disappear with their booty. The 
9 whites, ignorant of the existence of such a pass in the mountains, 
were for a long time unable to account for the sudden appearance and 
equally sudden disappearance of their savage foes. It is now the 
principal route through to Canada from the country south of it. 
E. 


WILL SHE FORGET ME? 
BY WILLIAM SMITH. 


Wit she forget me—she, whose face redeemed 
The promise of its Spring, 
And from whose radiant eyes such brightness beamed, 
As I ne'er in my secret heart had dreamed 
Could come from earthly thing? 
Will she forget me,—she, my spirit’s shrine, 
Whose form I worship as a thing divine, 
And which to me in all my wanderings far, 
Will be my idol thought, my guiding star’ 


Will she forget me,—she, whose presence sent 
A charm to all my hours, 

And to my lonely thought a glory lent, 

That cast its hues in varied beauties blent, 

O’er earth and sky and flowers? 
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Those hours, those halcyon hours! they 've passed away, 
Like gilded clouds, that but a moment play 

In loveliness along the evening sky, 

Then change, and fade, and dazzle, as they die. 


—_ 


Will she forget me,—she, for whom I pray 
In all my nightly drearms? 

My name, O no! it cannot pass away, 

Like the swift winds or like the morn’s bright ray, 
That flits across the streams ; 

By friends to be forgotten is to perish, 

To lose all Joy, all Hope, all things we cherish ; 

But Oh! by her we love, to be unknown, 

No fate can be so bitter, dark and lone ! 


Will she forget me,—she whose name is shrined 
In my sad heart alone? 
When others’ words are scattered to the wind, 
Her last farewell will linger in my mind, 
A fond remembered tone ; 
And when Youth's flowers within my breast lie dead, 
When Autumn o'er my path its blossoms shed, 
My heart will think, whate’er my fateful lot, 
My name remembered, though perchance forgot. 


Westox, Mo. 


IAGO. 


Ir has become fashionable of late for the critics of Shakspeare 
to search in each play “ for its inmost germ of life, and from hence to 
trace out the principle and progress of its growth; in short, to dis- 
cover and to illustrate the internal law of its organization, and the 
unity both of mind and life which pervade its whole form, and all its 
parts and members.” But as yet we find greater satisfaction in for- 
getting that Shakspeare or anybody else ever wrote the tragedy we 
are perusing, and in studying the characters as living realities, in 
tracing out their individuality, and making acquaintance with their 
kindred, and detecting the resemblances and points of difference be- 
tween them. 

We have not yet learned to care so much for the reputation of the 
dramatist as for the naturalness of the characters. We prefer to see 
how each one stands in relation to his fellows, and how they move 
among each nad : ~ how much eredit they reflect on their creator ; 
even as we preter the living energy 

We have no idea of writing a formal essay on the genius of Shak- 
speare, but shall content ourselves with the contemplation of a single 
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character, in respect to its consistency and harmony. No critic has 
as vet given us a full length portrait of Iago. Dr. Ulrici, who is now 
the model of Shaksperian criticism, has devoted but half a page to 
him. Hazlitt has dwelt longer upon him, but only as it was neces- 
sary to develop the character of Othello. His peculiar traits, or 
rather the peculiar degree of certain traits, seem to claim for him a 
more critical analysis than either of these accomplished writers have 
aitempted. 

A cursory examination of the tragedy of Othello, has doubtless sat- 
istied every one that lago is something more than a “ good hater.” If 
there is any term comprehensive enough to characterize him, it is 
that of a ViLLatNous HATER. Hatred evidently enters most largely 
into the composition of his individuality. Yet we cannot call it an 
absorbing passion, for we are accustomed to associate this term with 
some excitement or agitation of the mind. And lago does not betra 
any thing like emotion, except where he is describing to Roderigo the 
rejection of his suit for the heutenaney, which had been preferred by 
“three great ones of the city,” and asks, with some show of emotion, 
whether he is in“ any just term aflined to love the Moor?” After the 
first Act there is no mark of real passion in the whole play. Indeed, 
lus hatred loses its distinctive character after the first Scene. In the 
development of the plot there is disclosed to us a heart which has 
evidently been agitated by the fierce stirrings of hate, but which now 
exhibits only the distortions occasioned by its throes. All seems 
calm—but it is the calmness of a deeply settled malignity. Nota 
trace of disquietude, not a sign of irresolution appears, as if some 
generous, manhike impulse still lingered about him—not the slightest 
idieation of any tumult within—no rash resolutions—no hasty move- 
ents-—no insane attempts of revenge ; but a quiet, logged, sullen 
purpose, that has sundered every tie of sympathy and affection, and 
with a power inhuman, has turned the soul itself into a spring of 
bitterness, still as a lake at evening, when the breezes sleep—but 
moving on to the attainment of its object with all the strength that an 
indomitable will and a cunning stealth unitedly possess. 

Some have been not a little troubled to find a reason for this soul- 
possessing malignity, sufficiently plausible to satisfy the imagination. 
Though there may have been cause for ill-will, and even hatred, it is 
isuficient to account for the depth and strength of his malignity. 
One can conceive how Shylock should not forget that the man who 
then was pring for three thousand ducats, had one day called him 
“cut-throat dog, and spit upon his gaberdine.” Why should not a 
Jew have passions and affections even as others—and when the 
highest insult that he could receive had been gratuitously offered him, 
aud the author of his shame had at last been forced to sue for help— 
who could wonder at his practicing upon the lesson he had learned, 
and, like his Christian persecutor, taste the sweetness of revenge 
beueath a show of justice? But with lago there was no such provo- 
cition. Tle had only failed to get the price that he had set upon 
himself. Some little display of chagrin would be very natural, but 
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nothing more. If this is the only cause of his intense hatred, and 
the only circumstance which prompted him to lay his plans 5 
deliberately, and pursue them so pertinaciously, then we have apy 
exhibition of a man who would seem to have been born destitute of 
every manly sentiment; who never saw any thing lovely or attractive 
in truth or virtue; who, though possessed of what he facetiously nick. 
names humanity, could never for one moment have felt or yielded tw 
its influence, or if so, had by a long course of crime entirely burn 
it out of him; an exhibition, in short, of the legitimate outworkings 
of a spirit completely imbued with, and thoroughly dyed in, the 
rankest hatred. 

The soul-possessing malignity of Iago, though engendered in hatred, 
becomes finally established only by the aid of the inherent vices of 
his character. In that single reply to Roderigo, when laughing him 
out of an intention to drown himself, that “ since he could distinguish 
between a benefit and an injury, he had never found a man that 
knew how to love himself,” we detect one characteristic, favorable, 
and indeed necessary, to the existence of a deep-seated malignity. 
Jayo was supremely selfish. Moreover, he possessed an inordinate 
self-esteem, by which he could not brook the conferring of honors on 
inferiors. Hence his anger when he heard that Michael Cassio, 
a man 


“ That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knew 
More than a spinster ;” 


whose soldiership was “ prattle without practice,”—had received the 
lieutenancy, while he, who had given many honorable proofs of his 
worth at Cyprus and at Rhodes, must be his “ Moorship's ancient.” 
Such is the beginning ; and time increases, instead of diminishing, 
the intensity of his feeling. He soon recollects a vague and long- 
forgotten rumor, that the “ Moor had leaped into his seat;” the thought 
whereof doth, * like a poisonous mineral, gnaw him inwardly.” This 
is the finishing motive. Now he will be even with him, wife for wile, 
or failing so, “infuse in him a jealousy beyond a cure.” Have we 
not then, in his mortitied pride, backed by a supreme selfishness, and 
heightened by an afterthought of jealousy, sufficient reasons for the 
concoctions of all his hellish designs, and for his pertinacity in fel- 
lowing them out to a complete accomplishment ? 

We have thus far considered the individuality of Tago, and the 
causes of it, independent of all other real or imaginary characters. 
But it is evident that a comparison between him and others is neces 
sary to a just conception of him. Unlike Richard II1., he has no 
ambition beyond the attainment of the lieutenancy—unlike Shylock, 8 
far less cause will prompt him to as deliberate and diabolical a mode of 
revenge. He exceeded Lady Macbeth in wickedness only because 
he was nota woman. She was as void of principle, but not of senti- 
ment. She could frighten away Macbeth’s misgivings, and compe! 
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him to his resolution. She could drug the possets of the grooms, and 
lay their daggers ready, but she whispers as she leaves the chamber, 


* Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done't.” 


lago had all her diabolical spirit, and obduracy enough besides, to 
keep him from flinching when the crisis came. He is pre-eminent 
among all his kindred villains, and outdoes them all in their peculiar 
forte. With others we feel comparatively secure, because they seem 
ucapable of domg every thing, either from the dullness of their wit, 
or because we detect some faint gleams of humanity yet playing about 
their wretched souls. Richard needs a Buckingham to suggest par- 
neular crimes, and to point out the best way of committing them. 
We have already seen that Lady Macbeth could plan, but yet falter in 
te execution, But Lago surpasses them all by combining in himself 
te will, the hatred, the obduracy, the patience, the cunning—every 
ting, in short, that could command complete success. He is. there- 
lore aman that nobody can love, but is to be kept at a distance pro- 
portioned to the knowledge one has of his real character. We can 
vot discover the slightest display of any thing like affection, even in 


lus intercourse with those against whom he has no enmity. His 
dupe and tool, Roderigo, * poor trash of Venice,” is the butt of his 
ridicule. This wite is the slave of his humor, and a mark for his 
pitiless sarcasms. Our wonder is that he ever got married at all. 
Certainly there could have been no love in the matter. And as to his 
having pets, that is out of the question ; he would have kicked the dog 
that fawned upon him. A pleasant encounter of wit is not be thought 
ol either, for he is such an incorrigibly “ hard hitter.” It were as 
much as his life wag worth to bestow a kind word on any body. Not 
even the presence & the gentle Desdemona can soothe the bitterness 
of his spirit, or teach his tongue to utter gentle words. 


“ Jago. You are pictures out of doors, 

Bells in your parlors, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended. 

Des. But what praise could’st thou bestow 
On a deserving woman? 

Iago. She that was ever fair and never proud, 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 
Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay, 

Fled from her wish, and yet said—now I may, 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrongs stay, and her displeasure fly ; 
She that could think, and ne'er disclose her mind, 
See suitors following, and not look behind ; 
She was a wight—if ever such wight were,— 

Des. To do what? 

Iago. ‘To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 


One remarkable quality we have not yet noticed. His malignity, 
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his disposition for intrigue, kis nerve to execute, are all apparent 
enough; but besides these he displays a minute acquaintance with 
the weaknesses of human nature, and a consummate skill in using his 
tools, not as the hirelings of a villain, but as the apparent executioners 
of their own designs. Roderigo is the disappointed lover of Desde. 
mona. Iago laughs him out of his intention to drown himself, and 
schools him into the belief that there is no such thing as love—it js 
none other than lust tempered with such show of reason as may gain 
for it an honorable tithe among men. ‘Therefore let him “ put money 
in his purse,” and wait until the fair Venetian shall have become sated 
with her lord, and learned to loath as heartily as she then adored him. 
To give color to his philosophy, to Inspire Roderigo with the hope of 
gratifying his lust, and influence him with jealousy towards Cassio, 
he points out the increasing fondness of Desdemona for the heutenant. 
and the silly dupe suffers himself to be filched of his jewels, and 
hecomes so bitter an enemy of Cassio that he is ready to strike when 
lage gives the hint. 

Cassio, too, is to be made, unwittingly, the instrument of his own 
destruction, while pleading with Desdemona for Othello’s forgiveness. 
Every effort to extricate himself affords fresh opportunities to Lago 
for poisoning the mind of the Moor against him, and at the same 
time of strengthening his suspicion of her virtue. But the master 
triumph of lago was over Othello. Tle had to deal with one whose 
openness invited the attempt, but whose fiery spirit could be wrought 
to frenzy by a hint, so that it were impossible to tell whether Desde- 
mona or lage would feel the weight of his anger. The task which 
he was now fairly engaged in was such as none but an Lago could 
enter upon, or have the heartlessness to execute. A contraction of 
the brows, the echoing of his master’s words, is ggough for a begin- 
ning ; and when the poison begins to work, he m4 


* Beware, my lord, of jealousy !” 


When Othello falters, lago grows bolder—when Othello is ready to 
burst with rage, lago begins to soothe, yet even in his soothing he 
takes care to irritate the wound. : 

We are inclined to believe that Iago did not at the outset conten- 
plate the death of Desdemona. He confesses nothing more than the 
“infusion of jealousy beyond a cure.” The result might have been 4 
separation, but death could not have been anticipated. We believe 
him to have been driven to extremities in self-defense. There was no 
retreat for him after having once roused the Moor. Death was to be 
the penalty if he failed to prove her dishonest ; and her destruction 
alone could insure him safety. 

But though he may not have foreseen the actual result, he had 
already proved himself capable of any thing. Roderigo had been 
pushed to assassinate Cassio as a dangerous rival in Desdemont’ 
affections; and he himself had slain Roderigo when his dagger w% 
not needed, when his presence had become troublesome, and eve? 
his existence dangerous to himself. And now that his own crimes 
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have hedged him in, one more victim for his safety is a trivial sacri- 
fice. Jago is triumphant. But what a triumph! Peace of mind dis- 
turbed, confidence destroyed, the ties of conjugal affection rudely sun- 
dered. ‘The hopes of wedded life suddenly blasted—all, all, the fruits 
of pure malignity. 

In the very moment of triumph, Iago finds himself ensnared in his 
own toils—the last desperate act has closed every avenue of escape. 
‘The strong arm of the law is now upon him, and the sword of justice 
appears ready to cleave him to the earth, 

In reviewing the character of lago, we perceive that he has cut 
himself away from the sympathy of every one. Channing, in his 
analysis of the character of Satan, alludes “to the touches of better 
feelings skillfully thrown into the dark picture, which are both suited 
and designed to blend with our admiration, dread and abhorrence, a 
measure of that sympathy and interest with which every living think- 
ing being ought to be regarded, and without which all other feelings 
tend to sin and pain.” But there is nothing of this in lago—he hates 
without a worthy cause—he strikes without remorse—he asks no 
sympathy—he shows none. Tlow can we give him ours’ It is far 
more consonant with our feclings to take him as we would a viper, 
and put our heel upon his head. And the only satisfaction left us is, 
what we must confess to be a refreshing thought, that with Cassio re- 
mains the “ censure of this Spartan dog,” and that the time, the place, 
the torture, shall be carefully provided. D. T. BN. 


ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


Tuere is, perhaps, nothing in America that so much excites the 
wonder of strangers as the nature of our social distinctions. ‘These 
are peculiar to ourselves—founded on no precedents, but graven out of 
the rough mass of society, without regard to former standards or an- 
cent rules. Like artists of a new school, we have sought our models 
in nature, and have studied the works of the old masters, rather to 
avoid their errors than to imitate their graces. Our object has been to 
embody as nearly as possible the abstract idea of democracy, with only 
such modifications as were essential to national existence. No dis- 
linctions were recognized by law ; but these were left to grow, as they 
hecessarily must, out of the inclinations of the people. They were 
deprived of all dangerous influence, and permitted ouly to acquire what 
they could by voluntary cession. ‘They were entrusted to the tide of 
public opinion, and then suffered to find an anchorage where they could. 
It would have been absurd to attempt their total demolition. A com- 
ponent part of society in every stage, they could not be abolished. No 
efforts could eradicate—no statutes could prevent them. Belonging to 
the constitution of Nature, neither constitution nor laws of men could 
effect their extinction. Society might be leveled for a time—its origi- 
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nal elements might be confused and blended in a general mass—violent 
commotions might shake it till it totter, and fall a heap of rubbish ; yer 
will itrise again—restore itself to the original form, remodel and reestab. 
lish itselfon the same base, with the same peculiarities, the same dis. 
tinctions that Nature in her wisdom first ordained. 

These distinctions are innate with man. ‘They originate in the dis. 
position and activity of his powers, mental and physical ; and they 
must live on and flourish tll Nature herself is equalized—till she ceases 
to fix her seal, stamped with energy of character, power of intellect, or 

low of genius. Artificial distinctions, indeed, may be avoided, and 
Rosie they were avoided on this continent. ‘The consequence is, that 
we find ourselves freed froma nobility which has no better claim than 
ace‘dent; and from an aristocracy that would oppress while it impov- 
erishes—a class separate in feeling and interest from the large mass of 
the people. A wise prudence has provided against these. ‘The expe- 
rience of the old world had demonstrated their umpolicy and injustice ; 
and in America they were destined to find no genial clime—no soil 
favorable to their growth. ‘They were left rooted where they first had 
being, and will remain there to enlarge their power, until the very ex- 
istence of this power shall occasion their downfall. ‘They exclude all 
sustenance from the earth about their roots, which, meanly as they re- 
gard it, is the source of their existence, and must soon wither and per- 
ish, because that earth will refuse its support. ‘The hand of violence 
shall uproot them, and their once proud trunks, in rapid decay, shall 
reinvigorate the soil they have exhausted, 

We were not to be cursed with them. Happy in this, if in nothing 
else, we may regard them as foreign to the spirit of our institutions, 
and never destined to bring on us the calamities which follow in their 
train. ‘The painted crest and gorgeous insignia of nobility appear not 
among us. They are to us as wild stories of days past—confounded 
with old battle-fields, and the exploits of chivalrous knights who have 

assed away to make room for another generation and a new era. We 

now them not—recognize them not, as things of our age, but ask for 
more than these—for energy and mind, rather than old tales and gilded 
display, to prove men great or noble, The aristocracy of America is 
of another stamp. It has its foundations in truth, justice and worth. 
Renewed every generation, and made by itself, none other can be 
found so superior in all that should pertain to rank and influence. Be- 
fore it heraldry bows down, and hides its head in shame ; for our aris- 
tocracy is above and beyond its reach. It looks to other proofs than 
lengthened tables of genealogy, and spurns, with contempt, the would- 
be emblems of great deeds. ‘Titles it has not, nor would have. In 
itself, in its own greatness, in its own influence, are best displayed its 
dignities. Nature has bestowed her patent—Man recognizes its au- 
thority. 

There may, however, be some claimants to this distinction who little 
deserve it; and for these a slight passing notice will serve to demon- 
strate their insignificance. We refer more particularly to the assumed 
aristocracy of birth—a branch, we suppose, of those old distinctions 
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jong since exploded here. Whence the numerous claimants of this 
kind derive their claims, it is difficult to determine ; for we had thought 
that in America all were, at least, born equal. This being one of the 
first principles in our political code, we have yet to learn that there can 
be any superiority amongst us derived from birth. In some cases, it 
is true, an ancestor has been highly gifted and honored ; but while we 
are disposed to revere the memory of said ancestor, it would be far from 
our design to fall down and worship his pigmy descendants. We onl 
recognize in the claims of these “ first families ” their already too m | 
pable descent. They appear to stand among others in a broad valley, 
and point with the most ridiculous gravity to some eminence once occu. 
ied by they several families—boasting of their own descent. Awe- 
struck by the magnificence of their tone and gesture, and supposing that 
there is something to admire in daring leaps from point to point, slight 
holds upon roots and twigs, or the passage of mountain torrents—per- 
haps some such descent as that made by the author of Typee and his 
companion When they came into a valley of the Marquesas—we turn 
to gaze upon the mighty impediments to their downward progress. 
Can it be that there were none? Why then do they boast of this de- 
scent? men should only pride themselves on conquering difficulties, or 
on the display of great powers. ‘These persons have done neither. 
‘The difficulties were rather in maintaining an clevated position; and 
this they have lost. ‘This display of powers should have been in 
mounting higher; but they have fallen lower. Alas! we pity them. 
‘They abandon the real for a mere phantom. They seek to gild them- 
selves with particles from the tomb. ‘They vainly think to derive lus- 
tre from the deeds of another. In pity we speak of them, not in nd- 
icule—pity for their ignorance, their too short-sightedness. 

We admit that it is a noble theme—the virtues of our fathers, their 
talents, the dignities bestowed on them by gratitude and love. Tt is, 
indeed, a generous subject for thought, that we can be proud of the 
memories of those whom nature has taught us to revere as the authors 
of our existence. It is gratifying and encouraging to find our names 
recorded in a nation’s annals, and honored by a nation’s homage. But 
it is not noble, nor generous, to think of these with pride merely—to 
seck our own elevation through others, without native exertion—to 
cast them scornfully in the way of those whom energy and talent are 
even now bearing aloft through difficulties and trials. Such illiberality 
is only worthy our contempt. May it find no kindly aid in America! 
May its growth be checked; and even those “of the first families” 
learn that merit is the only acknowledged claim to distinction. 

Birth may substantiate an otherwise good claim; but it never can 
create one—and will tend to degrade those who are too arrogant in 
their pretensions. It has its advantages in leaving a path open which 
to others may be full of obstacles ; but that path must be pursued, or 
the advantages are lost forever. It affords increased facilities, ordin- 
arily, for the cultivation of natural powers, and hence imposes respon- 
sibilities that must not be neglected. It is becoming, then, that those 
who have inherited these privileges should be grateful, and not 
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haughty. Without exertion of their own, their task has been rendered 
easier, whenever they shall attempt to clevate themselves ; and 
should strive to build, rather than consider their present tenement 
already secure and honorable. 

Enough, however, for this class. It belongs not to the real aris- 
tocracy of America, and obtains no more consideration than nt de- 
serves. But there is another even more absurd in its pretensions than 
this. Some who have acquired wealth, will, in the absence of other 
influences, assume to themselves all that belongs to a privileged rank. 
Their pride and display is a just subject for ridicule ; and when we 
find one of these endeavoring to conceal an origin that should afford 
reason for honest satisfaction, by evincing the natural force of his 
character; when we see him aping the follies of aristocracy, and re- 
sorting to the magic aids of heraldry, and shields blazoned with many 
quarterings, to prove himself an aristocrat, and astonish the vulgar, we 
are tempted to ery out at him, with Horace, 


Licét superbus ambules pecunia, 
Fortuna non mutat genus.” 


Still, although reprobating the conduct of such as these, we are 
disposed to admit that much influence should be connected with 
wealth. When its pretensions are not too arrogantly set forth, and so 
paraded as to render it an object of contempt, it will always meet with 
respect from the people. [t is in fact, if we may be permitted the 
expression, the aristocracy of democracy, when its possession depends 
on such causes as in America. Its influence originates in democratic 
feeling, and has a tendency to forward the principles of universal 
equality, Here appears an apparently irreconcilable statement. It 
may be asked how aristocracy and democracy, distinctions and 
equality, can be made to harmonize. For an answer, we return to the 
original proposition, that some distinctions are necessary ; and when 
we adopt those which approximate most to right and justice, we have 
rendered them agreeable to the true principles of democracy. We 
use this expression, then, in its relation to the aristocracy of wealth, 
because it is one open to all—crowding out no energy, and closing 
the door upon no merit. It is one that exists in America as no per 
manent institution ; but is subject to complete revolutions with every 
generation, and becomes the standard of a certain species of excel- 
lence, which should be encouraged wherever there is a tendency 
towards ultra democracy. M. DeTocqueville ascribes the progress of 
equality of condition among men rather to the influence of wealth, and 
its attendant incentives to exertion, than to any other cause. He says 
that the value attached to birth and fictitious rank decreased in exact 
proportion as new paths for advancement were struck out. We know, 
too, that nothing has contributed so much to give stability to the Eng- 
lish government, as the class of merchants and manufacturers whe 
have arisen, and now form a connecting link between the old aris 
tocracy and the people. ‘These are gradually insinuating themselves 
into the rank of the privileged classes, and thus will destroy to a great 
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extent the influence of an hereditary aristocracy. ‘They are rapidly 
rooting out old prejudices, and removing the barriers which oppose a 
free exercise of the powers of men. In short, they are effecting a 
complete revolution in the established order, and will ultimately 
secure advantages to the nation as signal, in proportion to the advance- 
ment of the age, as did the old Barons when Magna Charta was 
granted them. 

Since then this influence has worked such considerable changes in 
Europe, why may it not be encouraged here’? From the disposition 
of our people, we have less reason for fearing it than others ; and, 
from the already existing equality, it will be still less partial in its 
operation. It must be remembered that here wealth is in most cases 
the reward of energy and industry—the fruits of long labor and culti- 
vated powers. No entailments, nor laws of primogeniture, preclude 
the large mass from advancement. No partial statutes proclaim who 
shall be rich, and who poor—no invidious distinctions are thrust in the 
way of any. Generation after generation must rise and struggle for 
itself; while every man enters on life gifted with no extraneous advan- 
tages. With us wealth is no accidental, nor, properly speaking, 
external circumstance. It proceeds from the man, and is the tangible 
evidence of native ability—the results of that perseverance which 
alone will result in the full development of powers—of that indust 
which is the best guarantee of worth—of that prudence without which 
the greatest ability can achieve nothing permanent. As much acci- 
dental 1s distinction of any kind—military, political, or literary. All 
are but the development of internal powers,—the active, living being, 
Which displays to our senses what nature has planted within. Who 
now dreams of wealth from the stars ’—some lucky favor from the 
hand of fortune’? ‘These are but idle tales of the novelist ; and those 
who linger over them, in airy fancies, will soon find their hopes decay 
before the cravings of necessity, and their self-respect depart in the 
disgrace which follows indolence. Exertion only can attain what 
they desire ; and, when attained, we can only esteem it the evidence 
of industry and worth. The qualities that generate it are the true 
germs of greatness in any sphere, and they must be admitted as 
worthy of respect in one as in another. They are the real marks of 
distinction between man and his fellow, and proclaim nature's noble- 
man distinet from nature’s self. 

We may not justly rank stupidity and indolence with intellect and 
industry, The former owe a just tribute to the latter, which even in- 
stinct prompts them to award. We may not class one possessed of 
that so called virtue—content in a humble sphere while a nobler was 
within reach—who can creep on, a dull, insensate clod, when he 
might become an active, useful being, multiplying his own means of 
happiness, and contributing to the general good—we may not class 
such an one with the man who has energy to struggle upward and 
onward till he has fulfilled some of the objects of existence in the 
exercise of the faculties which nature gave him. The beggar in the 
streets of Bagdad once murmured at his lot, and complained that for- 
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tune had bestowed her favors more generously on Sinbad. But he re. 
pined no longer, after he had learned the origin of the sailor's wealth— 
when he knew that the rich man, in the fullness of age, was enjoying 
the wages of former toils and privations. What a moral is here for 
us! Let us not look merely at the golden bubble, but also regard the 
care, and expense, and difficulties, attendant on its construction. |p 
itself it is a mere bubble—to us it is the evidence of worth. 

Fair and beautiful is that theory which inculeates universal equal- 
ity—would strip vulgar metal of its mask, tramp it in the dust, and 
elevate virtuous poverty! Fair mark for the shafts of ridicule is “ the 
bloated aristocracy of wealth!” Meet subject for the demagogue's 
harangue is “ the purse-proud oppressor of the poor!” Yet this theory 
is better adapted to some land created by the theorist’s own fanciful 
brain. The shafts fall harmless from the mailed person of the at 
tacked. ‘The abuse had better be directed at some weaker adversary, 
We respect and honor those who have risen by the force of their own 
characters—we yield to them the homage of which their very rise 
proves them deserving, and we candidly acknowledge them one 
portion of the aristocracy of America, 

The sphere of the sagacious and energetic merchant, of the skillful 
mechanic, of the industrious agriculturist, should be no confined one. 
When they have earned station, and proved themselves worthy of in- 
fluence, they should be permitted to enjoy both. It is the enterprise, 
the ingenuity of our citizens, that have given us a name and a place 
among nations. As a people, we have reaped national honor from 
the exertions of those who are now wealthy. As individuals, then, 
why should these not receive individual distinction? ‘This same 
spirit of enterprise and ingenuity may make our country what none 
other has ever been. Continue, then, to encourage it. Stimulate the 
— in every manner—give them reasons for exertion—let them 

now themselves competent to high station, by the exercise of what- 
ever abilities nature has given. ‘Then you forward the principles of 
freedom and democracy—then you make every man estimate himself 
properly. It is not our part to hesitate, and inquire the intrinsic 
value of everything that can be used as an inducement. ‘The induce- 
ment is all that we desire ; and it is suflicient for us if this only be 
found to exist. What is it most men desire? Is it merely houses and 
lands, bonds and securities, gold and silver? Happily, the original 
elements of our nature have a higher origin, and make a more perfect 
compound than this. Men desire rather influence, and the respect of 
their fellows. Only when you remove all prospect of attaining these, 
do their purposes settle on mere wealth for its own sake. But show 
them a worthier object within reach, and their desires at once expand. 
You have done wonders for them. You have struck out a new feature 
in their character, and transformed a set of drones into a swarming 
hive of busy workmen. 

Were there needed any other evidence in support of our conclw- 
sions, besides that already adduced, and what is afforded in America, 
we might refer to the many free towns in Europe, which maintained 
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their rights in a despotic age, and in the midst of powerful enemies. 
‘These were little more than communities of tradespeople, who ac- 
knowledged no distinctions but those created by superiority in their 
several crafts. ‘Their wealthiest men were entrusted with the control 
of public affairs; and, as their wealth all sprang from the same 
source, none were precluded the hope of ultimate advancement. It 
might not do, with our extended interests, to proceed so far with this 
principle. It would not certainly be wise to do so ; for, though capaci- 
ties for acquiring wealth may deserve much influence, they certainly 
should not be ranked with those of a higher order. We only mean 
ty clam for them a large share of respect and influence, without 
derogating at all from what belongs to another class. 

‘There 1s another of much greater importance—one impressed by 
nature with a seal, which none dare gainsay—* an aristocracy,” to 
borrow the language of Mr. Jefferson, “ of virtue and talent, which 
nature has wisely provided for the direction of the interests of society, 
and scattered with equal hand through all its conditions.” ‘This is 
the universally acknowledged legitimate aristocracy of America. We 
can place no bounds to its influence, for it has superseded every thing 
else. All others yield to it without a murmur—almost without regret. 
They acknowledge in it a power, which, while it does not rob them, 
comprehends their own and every other. Its manifest superiority for- 
bids the possibility of envy or hate. We can only admire, and then 
grant all it demands. 

‘The supremacy of mind in America has given a tone and character 
toour institutions, which afford the very best guarantee of their perma- 
nence. Here, among ourselves, was + granted to intellect full room 
for development, without restraint—without a single obstacle. In 
other ages, indeed, and in other countries, the influence of mind has 
been felt; but it was left to our age and our country to give it an un- 
hounded sway. Elsewhere it has risen amid difficulties and dangers ; 
here itis found always supreme, and a safeguard against every danger. 
With others the strong hands of despotism and prejudice have weighed 
down its powers ; with us the kind influences of freedom and hberal 
sentiments have encouraged its opening energies. In other countries 
itmay have appeared for a moment in periods of great national ex- 
tremity ; in America it forms the main bulwark of our liberty. Other 
nations have found it joined hand in hand with tyranny to trample on 
their rights and render them more degraded ; we find it elevating our 
national character, and diffusing its own inspiration through the peo- 
ple. Of an Aristoeracy thus founded—of institutions that encourage 
such—we may be justly proud. Closely allied to the people—deriving 
its claims from a perfection in that divine spark, which assimilates man 
to his Maker—using its powers for the advancement of our race—it 
merits all it receives in the unqualified admiration of mankind. Who 
could wish that it should be less highly regarded ? Who would desire 
that its influence should be less respected? This very regard shown 
it, and this very influence granted it, betrays the character of the 
American people. Possessed themselves of intelligence and advan- 
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tages of education, inferiority with them is the absence of this intelli. 
yence and education, while superiority is the highest degree of the 
same. 

Only where there is general enlightenment, can intellect meet with 
due appreciation, or attain its proper dominion. The ignorant and de- 
graded cannot feel its power—they cannot know its majesty, It must 
have mind to appeal to—mind to govern. The essence of mind must 
move through the whole body of the people ; it must influence their 
daily discharge of duties ; it must quicken their every energy, and di- 
rect every movement, before real intellectual superiority will be known 
and honored. 

It is thus in America. No people regard intellect so highly, be- 
cause none are so generally intelligent. ‘They almost worship it, 
Every other consideration is lost under its influence, and it has be- 
come supreme without a dissentient voice. Wedded as we are to our 
democratic prejudices, it may appear strange to some that we can 
grant such influence to anything that pertains to man. ‘They must re- 
collect that we grant it not to man, but to a higher authority—to that 
seal of excellence which our Maker himself placed. It is the spirit- 
ual, not the material, creation that we worship. It is the fair likeness 
of divinity itself—not gaudy, tinsel show, that we adore. ‘There are 
no invidious distinctions made in our estimate of ability. It is the 
same to us whether found in lordly mansions or lowly huts. We seek 
it everywhere, and admire it alike from every source. We encourage 
its development, and afford every facility for its improvement. Our 
colleges and academies are open alike to all, and brought within scope 
of the most moderate resources. In them are found many laboring on 
to intellectual eminence, and enduring every privation in the hope of 
its attainment. All are upon the same footing—equally encouraged 
and equally assisted, 

The American parent watches eagerly for the first dawning of intel- 
lect in a son, and devotes every attention to some little spark which his 
hopes and fancies already magnify into a future flame. He dreams of 
station and name for the bright-eyed boy who now follows him to the 
field or assists him at the work-bench. He knows that there is a broad 
path open to the son of the laborer or mechanic, and feels that his own 
fair boy may one day rank among the greatest in America. It is 
this feeling that drives despondency from the breast of the American 
father. It is this that imparts a sense of dignity to his character. 
Hope gladdens him when cares press too heavy ; anticipations cheer 
him when difficulties seem thickening on every side. He sees fait 
— sy for his children, even when darkness shadows his own path. 

The American youth too are eager for advancement. As each feels 
the germs of intellect within himself—for intellect never fails to betray 
itself to the possessor—aspirations begin to work upon him. ‘The 
halls of legislation—the distinction of literary or scientific excellence— 
all await his exertions. He knows what he must be and what he 
must do to reach the station he covets—yet that station is worthy every 
exertion, and he may reach it. Among his fellows he early discovers 
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THE WINDS. 


the influence of mind, and often finds himself, though poor and of 
fumily, far more respected than the scion of some nobler stock. Thus 
‘he is urged on—encouraged—mounts higher and higher, till the goal 
be reached, and he ranks in the Aristocracy of mind and education— 
Nature's Aristocracy—the legitumate Aristocracy of America. 


THE WINDS. 


List ! the winds blow, 
Driving the snow 
Madly and sparkling bright, 
On high and around, 
Till it covers the ground 
With its mantle strangely white. 


Solemn music they sound, 
As onward they bound 

In wild and mad career. 
Dreary and cold 
Is the snow-storm bold, 
In its pathway bleak and drear. 


ut. 
Loud anthems resound 
In the forests around, 

As they sweep through the branches old ; 
Fit temple here, 
To worship with fear 
The Lord of the tempest bold. 


Iv. 
Weird spirit and life 
OF the element's strife, 

How wildly thou drivest along ! 
Laughing and glad 
O'er the ruins sad 
Of tower and turret strong! 


v. 
Joyous and free 
O'er the mighty sea, 

Thou mockest the strength of the brave. 
The mariner hears 
The tempest he fears, 


As it sweeps o'er the rolling wave. 
VOL. XI. 93 
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THE MEXICAN VOLUNTEER* 
PART Il. 


“ Vex, vot do ye think of this?” asked Mr. ‘Thomas Spoon, Job's 
second, as the dueling party sat in irons on board the steamer, bound 
for Point Isabel; but as Mr. Doope didn’t make a practice of mental 
exercise, he returned no answer, and Mr. Spoon resumed : “ Vot ha 
uncommon aggrawatin’ circumstance this ‘ere is, a settin’ vith all a man’s 
legs run through a piece o’ pig iron vot's so big as a horse couldn't carry 
it; it’s enuff to pervoke the feelins of a fillossifer, as the man said 
ven they hung him through mistake. Vota idee to cover von vith 
these ere litte ornaments, and then havin’ a man to vatch him, as if he 
vood be a stealin of ’em; vereas 1 couldn’t be prewailed on to rn 
avay jist now; and vere’s the use in chainin’ 0’ respectable peeple by 
the legs like they wos a wild elephant? See here, Splitface, vot are 
ye laughin’ at?” angrily demanded ‘Tom of the sentinel, who seemed 
vastly amused at the prisoner's soliloquy. ‘ Vere’s the necessity of 
yer openin’ yer mouth so vide, and makin’ such a noise vith it ; vere's 
yer respect for wiolated wirtu !” 

“ See here, ‘Tommy—shut up your speaking trumpet,” interrupted 
Mr. Dennis. Mr. Dennis was the other second, and he was in irons 
too, for being caught in a bad scrape. “ Don’t you see, we're gentle- 
men of leisure, setting here doing nothing ?” 

“ Vell,” replied Mr. T. Spoon, “ 1 don’t diskiver much consolation 
in that ere fact, vile the sun's a roastin’ of us, and we aint had any thin’ 
to eat for a whole day; if that’s vot you call ‘leisure,’ I'd perfer w 
vork a little, vere I] could ‘easionally run in the shade and take a lunch: 
I'm sick o' this wolunteerin’, any how.” Indeed, the expression of the 
afflicted man’s countenance fully verified his assertion, for he looked 
as though he had been breakfasting on nutgalls. 

“ Ah, Tom,” returned Dennis, “ don't allow your feelings to get you 
oy uae thumb. It's glory we're going to fight for ; don’t ye know 

t 

“Glory!” returned the other, sarcastically, “ uncommon fine glory 
that ’ere is, ven yer don't know, von day, but vot you'll be killed the 
next and flyin’ all over the country in some buzzard’s crop: for they 
say there's plenty of them animals down there, and they're pertikelar 
fond of human steaks ; and vot wexes me most is, that this ere is 4 
unjust and vicked var, and I doesn’t like to be on the wrong side.” 

“No matter what the war is, Tommy, we're in for it and must keep 
a fighting to preserve our consistency.” 

* Consistency,” returned Mr. T. Spoon, “ wot’'s that ’ere—hany thin’ 


to eat? cos I’m atthe pint o’ starwashun, as the charity boy remarked 
arter he'd been in the Orfun ’Sylum a veek.” 


* Continued from page 81. 
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‘This last question rather puzzled Mr. Dennis. The remark he had 
just made was by no means original with himself, for having heard it 
in a conversation similar to the one in which he was now engaged, he 
had treasured it in his memory, ready to serve up at the shortest notice, 
jorgetting, at the same time, to eons | himself with an idea correspond- 
mg to the expression. Coining, therefore, a definition, which he 
thought most suitable to the case in point, he continued: “ Consisten- 
ey, ‘Tommy, 18, when you get into a bad scrape and won't acknowledge 
it, for fear folks will say you * backed out;’ consequently you keep 
yetling in worse.” 

“ Very satisfactory hexplanation that ‘ere might be to one as didn't 
understand the English langvidge,” was Mr. Spoon’s reply to his 
friend's elucidation of the subject. “ P’raps you can tell us wot this 
‘ere war's about,”. 

It may be observed in this connection, that Mr. Dennis was a man 
who prided himself upon his information with respect to public affairs, 
and who professed an intimate acquaintance with the maging of the 
ship of State ; and although he was ever ready to enlighten ignorance 
on any subject connected with political economy, yet in many cases 
lus knowledge was rather dubious, and his ideas, like eels in the mud, 
were not unfrequently pretty well obscured; he began, however, 
“That's a diflicult question, ‘Tommy, for different folks give different 
reasons for the war, and no two agree: however, we'd been owing 
Mexico a grudge, and all we wanted was a good chance to lick her, 
for she couldn't make much of a fight no how, and we'd thrash her a 
few tunes, get up our name as fightin’ characters, make her pay the 
costs and give us as much of her territory as we wanted: therefore 
our army was sent down here to provoke the Mexicans into a quarrel.” 

* See here, old feller,” sharply interrupted Mr. Spoon, his patriotism 
waking up, “I beg leave to disagree with you now, as the green apples 
sail to the little boy, arter he'd eat only sixteen on ‘em: our army vos 
sent here to pertect our—what d’ye call ‘em’ outsides” — 

“ Frontiers,” suggested Mr. Dennis. 

“ Yes, that ere’s the wery vord—to pertect our front-ears ; cos they'd 
never been pertected before, and all to once it was diskivered that they 
wos agoin’ to be in great danger, and that ere’s the vy a standin’ army 
was marched there.” 

“ How do you know that’s true ?” dubiously inquired Mr. Dennis. 

“True,” echoed ‘Tom, in surprise, “ vy didn’t | see it in print; and 
| guess newspapers don’t lie, as the chap said ven he saw his death 
published, and straight vay he goes and drowns hisself, to perserve the 
weracity o’ the press, cos he allers had a great weneration for truth in 
type.” 

Mr. Spoon delivered this opinion with an air of triumph, as though 
he had been quoting scripture, and the authority adduced was perfectly 
incontestible, and there was no use in endeavoring to coerce those stub- 
born little mules commonly called facts. 

“ After we got into the fight,” resumed Mr. Dennis, “ these Mexi- 
cans showed spunk; well, that was what we didn’t expect at all, or 
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we'd kept clear of ‘em ; and now the more we thrash ’em the more they 
won't be whipt, and what's to be done’ We can’t back out from Men. 
co, and the water ts up to our chin now" — 

“Vich case,” interrupted Mr. Spoon, “1s wery ‘nalogus to the man 
as vanted to crawl through a horn, and the more furder he got in the 
more tighter he wos stuck; vich sitivation caused hini considerable 
inconwenience, and finally he come out o’ the litthe end looking werry 
small, vich he wos in fact, or he wouldn’ta tried to done it ; and this ‘ere 
is confidently hexpected to be the consekens in the present case, if | 
*preciate your statement—aint it!” 

A reply was prevented by the appearance of Mr. Sergeant Bigfizz, 
who strode along the deck and informed the prisoners that they were 
released. 

“Werry mach hobliged to you for that ere suggestion,” observed Mr. 
Spoons, as his irons were knocked off. 

“Silence, sir,” said the sergeant, with a frown of condensed severity; 
“go below ;” and by way of adding force to the remark, he favored 
Mr. Spoon with a delicate specimen of an Irish hint, which so far dis- 
turbed that gentleman's centre of gravity, that he evinced a settled de- 
termination of going down stairs on his head ; he recovered, however, 
without injury, and took himself off, bestowing certain common-place 
blessings on the sergeant’s head, wishing him a permanent location in 
a region rather too warm for a delightful place of resort, especially in 
the summer months. 

With reference to Mr. Stukkup, as ill luck would have it, the story 
of the duel got abroad somehow—generally supposed to have leaked 
out of acrack in Mr. Spoon’s countenance, inasmuch as that individual 
entertained a mice appreciation of the ridiculous ; and the consequence 
was, that Job rose considerably in the estimation of his fellows, while 
Mr. Stukkup proportionably descended. 

It has been a subject of frequent remark, that when a man is going 
down hill everybody gives him a kick: now as a vast number of the 
human race have trodden that hill, and nobody ever seems to have 
found the bottom, theory has started the ingenious hypothesis, that, 
like the Irishman’s well, the bottom has dropped out. 

We mention this supposition, not for the purpose of engaging in 
any metaphysical discussion ; neither have we donned our moral arms 
and pulled on our literary boots, to batter down wind-mills or any 
kind of air-castles, our sole object is to illustrate Mr. Stukkup’s posi- 
tion by a figure—we hope both his and ours are understood. 

Endless were the challenges pouring in on the unfortunate martyr, 
to fight imaginary duels, at unmentionable places, with principals in 
cog.; everybody looked daggers and talked broadswords at him ; and 
so harassed was the poor man, that one day ina paroxysm of rage—got 
up for the occasion, probably, as there was no apparent cause for it—he 
seized the drummer's boy, who was quite small and had done nothing, 

and shaking him fearfully, threatened that he would treat any one inthe 
same way, who should be guilty of a like offence ; a declaration that 
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must have had great effect, considering that there was nobody but the 
shaker and shook anywheres in that vicinity. ; 

‘The voyage to Point Isabel was performed in the usual time, and 
without any occurrence, of a nature sufficiently remarkable, to make 
ita matter of history. 

Arrived at their destination, the new recruits were “ quartered ,” a 
term which, from the practical effects of the operation, Job conceived 
as meaning, putting four times as many men in one tent as it was 
originally designed to hold, at the largest calculation. 

Job and five others, among whom was the veritable Mr. Thomas 
Spoon, were stowed away ina place about capacious enough to con- 
tain two middle-sized persons, without any very great excess of 
comfort to either, and at might the half dozen packed themselves in, as 
tight as pickled herrings in a box, for the purpose of sleeping, or 
rather laying awake with their eyes shut ; for to allow oneself to relapse 
into a state of unconscious repose, was considered the very height of 
folly and recklessness ; the reason of this was, that the camp being 
pitched on, or rather in a marsh, the ground was so soft and yielding, 
particularly in the fall, that not unfrequently persons were absorbed by 
the soil, so to speak—literally received into the bosom of mother earth. 

Messrs. Doope and Spoon were discussing the merits of this phe- 
nomenon, When Job manifested his incredulity by declaring, he did not 
believe a word of it. © Vy,” said ‘Tom, “there was a indiwidual in 
this werry tent not long ago, as had retired to rest von night, and havin’ 
inadwertently fallen asleep, that was the last of him ; nothing was ever 
heard o’ him arterwards, but his hat, vich was found floatin’ about over 
the place vere he vent down, and it was allers supposed he'd found- 
ered; it was considered quite a uncommon and melancholy event for 
the season o’ the year, and the hat was cut up and distributed among 
the friends o° the deceased.” 

Though this might be esteemed a disadvantage attending such a 
location, yet accidents of this kind rarely happened, hardly often 
envugh to keep up a proper degree of interest and conjecture among 
the survivors, with reference to the supposed fate of their lost com- 
rades. ‘The climate was, however, warm, and musquitoes in such 
abundance, that the air acquired a degree of solidity, in @ measure 
compensating for the want of stability in the other element. 

The sojourn at Point Isabel was of short duration, and im about a 
week the regiment was put under marching orders for the interior. 

The soldiery, weary of the monotonous life they had hitherto led, 
were eager for a bout with the enemy, and the day of their departure 
was one of great bustle and excitement. Gaily floated flags in the 
air, drums rolled merrily, and the shrill fife filled the air with that 
melody, which son of Uncle Sam never yet heard, without feeling 


his blood crawling all over, with a chill, clear to his fingers’ ends—the 
tune— 


“Which Americans delight in,; 
It'll do to whistle, sing, and play, 
And’s just the thing for fightin’.” 
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Column after column poured from the barracks ; the word of com. 
mand ran along the ranks; and as they moved off with their 
tramp, the wild hurrah that arose, awoke even Job's soul, and made 
him really enthusiastic, for he waved his hat, grasped his musket 
tighter, and from the way he put that nght foot down with a stamp, he 
seemed to insinuate, that he rather thought if he did get hold of a 
funeral ; even the philosophic and imperturbable Mr. Spoon remarked 
Mexican, there wouldn't be quite enough of him left to make a decent 
upon the occasion, “ wot a hextraordinary hexcitin’ ‘owl that ere was!” 

During the first day the route for the most part lay through a prairie ; 
for miles the plain extended to where sky and earth met, and the tall 
grass waved to and fro inthe wind, like the swell of the sea in a calm ; 
bright flowers lifted their heads on every side, and looked like inquis- 
itive eyes peeping forth to see what was going on in the world around. 
Here and there were scattered clumps of trees, where birds of brill- 
iant plumage sought the shade and whistled and sung most indefati- 
gably, while parrots flew about, screeching defiance at the intruders, 
and such beauty was in every thing, that as Job wondered why man 
would seek such a place to shed his brother's blood, he thought of Cain 
and Abel in Paradise, and concluded that the world was as bad as ever. 

The second day of the march, the scouts brought in intelligence 
that the enemy were at hand in full foree. ‘The news created no sur- 
prise, as an attack had been anticipated ; but every man held himself in 
readiness to begin operations ata moment's warning. 

About noon, a few straggling musket-shots announced the immediate 
— of the enemy; the line of battle was formed as soon as the 

exicans were in sight. 

The engagement was commenced, on the part of the Americans, by 
the light artillery, and they peppered away with grape and canister, 
as though they were in earnest, and after some severe skirmishing, 
charge was ordered on the Mexican centre ; Job was in for it now, 
and no mistake. 

The observation has often been made, that, if there ever is a time 
when a man is peculiarly liable to receive a real, bona fide, “ well au- 
thenticated” scare, it is when he goes into his first battle ; and march- 
ing as he was right in the tecth of a battery, belching forth fire and 
smoke, balls flying like hail, and the earth trembling beneath him, it 
must be confessed that our hero yielded to the common feelings of 
humanity, and shook in his boots; it was, though, but a transient qua 
ver, for as soon as he got fairly into the fight, he laid about him with- 
out the slightest compunctions of conscience. 

The combatants soon came to close quarters. Job was blowing out 
brains as though he was perfectly accustomed to it, and had already 
collected a large pile around, when a Mexican made at him witha 
lance, long enough for a civilized livhtning-rod ; our hero saw him com- 
ing, and banged away with his musket, but unfortunately, just at that 
moment, he forgot which eye to shut in taking aim, and to make sure 
of it, he shut both ; the consequence was, he came nearer killing him- 
self than his foe, for his piece exploded with a report like that of 4 
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minor cannon, kicking him over flat on his back, and the first thing he 
saw on opening his optics, was his antagonist mght on him ; quick as 
thought he sprung to his feet, clubbed his gun—whack! Didn't that 
Mexican get a crack over the head that would have knocked in the 
gable end of a house ; so severe was the blow that the stock of the 
musket was wrenched from the barrel, and the lock buried in the 
man’s brain. 

While examining the corpse for any little valuables that might be 
worth a place in a poor man’s purse, Job came across a bottle tucked 
away ina side pocket; to the victors belong the spoils, thought he, so 
he pulled it out, and to his delight it was filled with brandy ; now if 
there was any thing our hero did especially love, it was fourth proof 
Cogniac ; so he tasted the article to the extent of about half a pint, 
and finding it excellent, he continued the operation, according to a pre- 
vailing principle in that description of suction, that if a little is good, 
a good deal is better. 

While thus engaged, a voice near him shouted forth, “ Misther 
Doope! Misther Doope ! run here wid yerself and attind to this spal- 

en, 

‘ Job turned and saw one of his company, a native of the Green Isle, 
on the ground, with a large * whiskerando” on top of him, endeavor- 
ing to stick him with a knife, which the Lrishman was fending off with 
one hand, while he was throwing sand in his adversary's eyes with 
the other, and from all appearances, Pat bid fair to come off second 
best in the encounter. Job was destitute of weapons, but he was not 
long in deciding what to do; with a run and a jump, he sprang high 
in air, and came down all in a lump on the combatants, with a con- 
cussion that drove both of them, several inches into the earth. “ Ow, 
Ow,” howled the Irishman, “ which are ye helpin’! is it burying me 
alive before I’m kilt, that yer’e afther’” But the Mexican had rolled 
over, and Job had him by the ear with his teeth, and bit him tll he 
squealed like a pig. 

Freed from the grasp of his foe, the Irishman rose to his feet, 
picked up the knife, which had been knocked several yards off, and 
cooly sat himself down, to survey the combat, occasionally encour- 
aging hus friend : 

* That's right, Misther Doope, bate off his head entirely—och ! 
what a jewel he is with his fives!” as Job planted his fist on his ad- 
versary's nose, with a firmness of purpose that indicated his intention 
o having it take permanent root there and sprout. 

* Misther Doope, if yer could find it convanient jest to drop yerself 
on him, like ye did before, by the powers, an the sow! of him would lave 
his body,” was Pat’s next suggestion ; but the fight was speedily draw- 
ing to a close, for the ear that Job had been indefatigably tugging at 
worked loose, and suddenly came off, with a jerk that threw our hero 
off his balance ; and the Mexican would infallibly have carried the 
day, had not Pat sprung on his back with the knife, and commenced 
carving him into small fragments—a mode of proceeding which quickly 
put an end to all further controversy. 
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Rising from the ground, covered with blood and dirt, Job was about 
to take summary vengeance on the Lrishman for not assisting him soon- 
er; but recollecting himself a moment, he thought of the bottle, which 
he produced, and the two agreed to drink instead of fight. 

As Job was taking a long dram—he was a sort of an animated 
reservoir, and it took time as well as brandy to fill him—a musket. 
ball happening to be passing that way, struck the bottle from his 
face, leaving the neck in his mouth. 

Now should we avail ourselves of a common license, and indulge 
that fancy which is more properly the sphere of the imaginative 
author, than of the stern, impartial recorder of truth, we might be led 
to say, that Mr. Doope’s eyes immediately proceeded to loom out like 
two dining-plates ; but a scrupulous regard to facts, moreover, a just 
appreciation of the necessity of strict veracity in an historian who 
would ensure the confidence of millions yet unborn, compels us to 
state, that the said organs of vision did not dilate more than seven- 
eighths of an inch each beyond their usual size; and as it has been 
affirmed that “an inch on a man’s nose is a good deal,” we feel jus- 
tified in the assertion, that an inch in any other man’s eye is of equal 
dimensions, and this fact has probably given rise to the above compar- 
ison between eyes and china ware. 

When Job had recovered from the trepidation consequent upon the 
remarkable occurrence just related, he took a perspective view of the 
scene before him. ‘The battle had degenerated into a pell-mell fight, 
and though the Americans had obtained a decided advantage, yet the 
enemy stood their ground manfully. 

In the distance Mr. Sergeant Biggfizz was seen, apparently dancing 
a fandango with a small body of Mexicans, between two pieces of 
artillery, but in fact endeavoring to elude them, and get a fair chance 
with his heels, for they had him in quite an uncomfortable corner ; he, 
however, escaped their grasp, and set off on a most undignified and 
precipitate canter, considering that he was an officer of government. 

As Job was about to proceed to his assistance, he descried in 
another part of the field a Ranchero endeavoring to impale Mr. 
Thomas Spoon on the end of his spear, a point to which the latter 
seemed to have some decided objections, for he was hopping about, 
with a long tent-pole, now defending himself, now giving his oppo- 
nent a thrust, talking all the time, as though the whole affair was 4 
mere matter of amusement, got up for his own especial benefit. “ Vell, 
Mr. Mexican, wot's the state of yer feelins’ now, eh ?” humorously 
inquired he of the long pole, as he administered a most touching poke 
in the ribs. “ Hope you left Mrs. Mexican and the family in easy 
circumstances, for | rayther hexpect you wont surwive this ’ere meetin’, 
as the Methodist preacher said, ven the young ‘oman vent into the 
high-steries ; if there’s any dyin’ request you'd like to make, and if 
there's any partikelar spot vere you'd like to be buried, I'll see to it, 
and plant a veepin villow over yer head, I vill, you yeller son of @ 
saffern-bag.” 


Job had reached the scene of action, and coming up behind made 8 
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fearful lunge at the Mexican, just as he jumped aside to avoid the de- 
scending tent-pole, and our Murat, being in just the right range, re- 
ceived the blow on his own defenceless head ; Mr. Spoon, vexed at 
missing his aim, hurled his weapon with such violence and precision, 
that his foe was prostrated in the dust; to seize the lance, and pin the 
fallen to the earth, was but the work of a moment, and Mr. Spoon 
wrformed it with evident satisfaction. 

But Job’s accounts with this world were well-nigh settled up ; the 
candle of his existence had nearly burnt out, and death with his white 
horse stood ready to trot him out into the world of spirits. 

* Hallo,” said Mr, Spoon, coming up, “ you really don't think you'll 
make a die of it?” 

“ Brandy,” ejaculated Job, faintly, like the murmur of the far-sounding 
sea, dashing on some distant shore. 

“Oh, yes,” said Tom, who was acquainted with his friend's ruli 
passion, “ that’s the caper, is it? vell, if yer no more’n dead drunk, 
don't think ve'll stop to have a funeral over you; come, get up here, 
old two-gallon, get up and shamble.” An expression by which the 
speaker meant to intimate his desire that Mr. Doope would arise and 
accompany him to head-quarters ; for the battle was over, and around 
the General's tent, which had just been pitched, the soldiers had gath- 
ered, and were engaged in relating incidents of the late engagement, 
and discussing matters and things in general. Thither Mr. Spoon 
bent his steps, lugging his wounded companion in his arms. Ap- 
proaching a group of his comrades, he deposited his burden on the 
ground and joined in their conversation. 

“Well,” ‘Tommy, observed one, “ that was something of a bout you 
had with that Ranchero.” 

“ Vell,” replied the individual addressed, “ it wos considerable of a 
scratch, as the middle-aged man remarked, ven his young and amiable 
vife come the eat over him ;” and as Mr. Spoon was proceeding 
to give the particulars of the encounter, some one called upon him to 
state the number of killed and wounded in the affray. 

* Vell,” replied Tom, “not having been sent for yet by the com- 
manding ossifer to make out the ‘fisal report, | can't ‘zactly say, but | 
don't hexpect more’n sixteen thousand of the inimy has been murdered, 
vereas, from our side, Mr. Doope has been sewerely vounded, and 
three young recruits has been found dead, and consekens 0° they're 
havin’ no hexternal marks o’ wiolence, it is confidently supposed they 
wos scared to death.” 

As Mr. Spoon delivered this tit-bit of eloquence, which he con- 
cluded with an oratorical flourish, Sergeant Bigfizaz came up; his 
face looked as though it was covered with blood, but an observer 
of nature might have detected a closer resemblance to the color of 
pokeberry-juice than that of the vital tide ; for the last half hour he 
had been engaged in running his sword in the body of a dead horse, 
to stain it to the proper degree, and he now was flourishing his reek- 
ing blade in the air, and telling large stories of his prowess. 
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“T say,” asked Mr. Spoon, with a knowing look, “ain't you werry 
uncommon good at a foot race 

The drum beat to quarters ; the troops retired to their barracks ; night 
drew her curtain over the ensanguined plain,—and we will follow her 
example. 

Mr. Doope was seriously wounded, and procuring a discharge soon, 
he turned his steps homeward. 

Now the rest of the acts of Job, and all that he did; how he was 
invited to public dinners—how he made a triumphal entry into his 
native city on foot, carrying his knapsack—how he stood on a barrel 
to make a speech and the head fell in and he too—are they not writ. 
ten in the newspapers ’ 


>. 


THE NEW SCIENCE. 


The times do east strange shadows 
On those who watch and who must rule their course 
° —and these are of 


We have been favored with another scientific paper on this interesting subject by 
the learned Doctor Scatterbrain,* who informs us that he has devoted himself so assidu- 
ously to the investigation of the new phenomena connected with the science, that he 
has passed many sleepless nights, much to the discomfiture of Mrs. Seatterbrain, who 
“takes on so.” It appears from this invaluable document, which, we must say, re- 
flects great credit upon its author, that the science is making rapid progress in this 
country, and we have no doubt but that the “eyes of all Europe” will be directed to 
it in a very short tune. The circumstance of its origin and rise in this country is but 
another proof of the inquiring mind and penetrating genius which peculiarly charac- 
terize our people, out of whose wide awake eyes— 
“looks forth 

A life of unconsumed thought, which pierces 

The present and the past and the to come.” 

We would gladly dwell longer upon a subject so fruitful and, to us, entertaining ; 
but we must hasten to a conclusion of these remarks, that we may lay before our read- 
ers the paper of Dr. Scatterbrain. The complimentary manner in which he speaks 
of ourselves, puts our modesty to the blush. 


MURTEROLOGY. 


Messas. Evrrors,—Since the publication of our proceedings in your last number, 
our body, pleased with the due appreciation which you accorded to their science, deter- 
mined to give you their patronage, and have ae elected you “ printers to the 
Big Nose Club.” A resolution was passed unanimously regretting that you were not 
quite sufficiently good-looking to become members of the Club, but they regard you a 
the best looking menout of it The Editors of the “ Journal of Science” solicited the hon- 
or which we have conferred upon you, but their overtures were unfavorably received, a 
one of them was suspected of playing off a practical joke upon the Club for his own 
amusement, by conveying a quantity of sulphureted hydrogen gas into the room 


* The members of the “ Big Nose Club" passed a resolution conferring on themselves the title of D. 
8. N., which is an abbreviation for “ Doctor Scientia Nasorum.” 
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where we were in sesxion, which (owing to the size of our noses) was so peculiarly af- 
fecting that we dispersed instanter. Since then we have regarded cheuustry not only 
as useless, but highly detrimental. 

During the last month a portion of our time has been employed in examining into 
the comparative importance of the other sciences. ‘The conclumon to which we came 
was that they are all unworthy of attention except, perhaps, Astronomy, which Mr. 
Biuenose, a newly admitted member, urged might in the course of time become sub- 
sidiary to our own science. By more perfect and powerful instruments we might dis- 
cover the noses of the inhabitants on some of the planets, which, he thought, might 
be measured if he could get a parallax. With this view it was quite proper to encour- 

it 
ay? one of our recent meetings Mr. Skewnose suggested that in the language of 
Shakspeare * a nose by any other name would emell as sweet,” and he would pro- 
pose, therefore, that the infant science be christened “* Mukterology,” from the Greek 
pecrio and Adyos. ‘That language, he remarked, was more comprehensive and com- 
pact, and has been entirely adopted as the basis of the nomenclature of the other 
sciences ; besides it was classic. His proposition was acceded to unanimously. 

This suggestion reminded Mr. Dryasdust, the antiquarian of the Club, that the word 
‘pir, in Greek, was equivalent also to our word nose, and was derived, according to 
Donnegan, from ‘piv for ‘piw, meaning to flow. ‘This was evidently the running nase, 
and clearly indicative of the national character of the Greeks at some period—precisel 
when, he had not ascertained. ‘The subject was open for debate. He hoped hen thie 
discovery to throw some important light upon their history. 

The Club are at present absorbed with the investigation of a subject of considerable 
magnitude, viz: that nose described (I regret to say rather indefinitely) in Solomon's 
Soug: “ thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus.” 
Chap. vii, 4. We are all however in raptures with it, and consider it a perfect beau- 
ideal. It has given rise to many important theories and ingenious speculations—food 
enough for philosophers to digest during the remainder of this century. 

At our last meeting in the ‘Temple of Beauty the subject was taken up formally 
and examined at great length, notice having been given a week previous that it would 
then be ren toad Meeting, as usual, opened with prayer. The President then enter- 
tained the Club with a pertinent speech embracing the highest terms of encomium upon 
the wasdom and refined taste of Solomon, to whose ladie-love it seems, according to a |it- 
eral iaterpretation of the text, the proboscis under cousideration appertained. Mr. Cute, 
our mathematician, after the manner of Leverrier, has computed the “ disturbing 
force” which itexerted upon Solomon's heart. He acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
new edition of logarithmic tables just issued, and will give the result of his calculations 
at our wext meeting. Mr. Lovelace, the poet of the Club, read a beautiful poem be- 

— 
ae “That paragon, the nose of noses, 

Hath passed away, like summer roses," 


which production is carefully preserved in the archives. 

Mr. Dryasdust inferred from the description above mentioned, that noses were much 
larger formerly than at present. Mr. Hooknose thought so tov, and the proper ques- 
tion, therefore, before the Club was how to account for their degeneracy in modern 
times. Mr. Simple thereupon suggested electricity as the cause, remarking that as 
the noses of the people were quite large and good conductors, they were in imminent 
danger of being knocked off in some thunder-storm. Mr. Hooknose regarded this the- 
ory a8 visionary, since Mr. Simple’s reasoning in support of it proved too much. By 
the cause assigned, the individual along with his nose would be destroyed in toto. 
We must therefore seek some other cause. 

Mr. Ganderleg remarked that a thought had struck him, and very ingeniously sug- 
gested that they must have frozen off during some extremely cold winter. He was 
irresistibly led to this conclusion by observations during the present winter upon his own 
howe, about the safety of which, at times, he had been very dubious. All the members 
comparing notes with him on this subject arrived, by this method of induction, at the 
— conclusion, viz: that the noses of the ancients were frozen off, and after this 
unfortunate diminution small noses became hereditary. - 

This cause, said Mr. G., was just sufficient, according to the Newtonian method of 
Philosophizing, to account for the phenomenon ; it was uniform in its operation, and 
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didn’t account for anything else. Besides it was an exceedingly simple trath, and ali 
great truths were known to be very simple. ‘The Club coincided with hie views. 

The last deduced theory gave rise to anotherone, viz: that the winters of antiqui 
were colder than those of modern times. But how cold were they? Did the weather 
gradually grow warmer, and would it continue gradually growing warmer wntil the 
world was consumed by fire’ If so, here is data sufficient to determine how long the 
world will be in existence! ‘These are interesting and weighty questions, and will be 
decided in due time. 

Mr. Pomp said he would propose an experiment whereby a knowledge of the maxi. 
mum degree of cold during the winter aforesaid, might be arrived at, and by which 
also precautionary measures might be taken lest any sunilar accident might happen 
in the future. It was this, that freezing mixtures, in connection with a thermometer, 
be applied to some individual's nose, by which means it would be easy to ascertain the 
exact degree below zero at which his protuberance would freeze off. ‘This is the datum 
required. Who then will voluntarily offer himself for the sacrifice? Here is a chance 
fur any ove to show his devotion to the science, and by becoming a martyr to it, to live 
embalined in the hearts of posterity. Mr. P. said he would be the foremost to do so, 
but he thought that Mra. P. would object to spoiling his beauty so much. The mod- 
esty of the other members preventing them from claiming so great an honor, at this 
stage of the proceedings, the subject was laid upon the table. 

This business having been disposed of for the present, Mr. Soberside rose and said 
he flattered himself he had a communication of some interest to make to the Club. In 
little domestic quarrels which occurred between himself and Mra. S., the latter was in 
the daily habit of pulling his nose, and by a regular series of periodical observations 
he had ascertained the fact that his nose was half an inch longer at present, than when 
he was first married! Arguing 4 priori, then, he thouglt these little difficulties be- 
tween man and wife ought to be promoted. Mer. Swear-at-em urged that his case ought 
to be an exception, as his wife used the poker and broomstick. Several members 
were sinularly situated. 

Mr. Bustle remarked that he was a bachelor, and did not feel inclined to embark on 
the tempestuous ocean of matrimony ; but he would propose something whieh would 
answer the sane end, without involving any of its evils. Let nose-pulling, said Mr. 
B., be established as a Code of Honor by the Club; so that whoever is insulted shall 
be privileged to pull the offender's nose, and the offender shall submit to have his nose 
pulled. If there was any virtue in il, Mr. B. thought the protuberances of the mem- 
bers would soon begin to assume a larger aspect. 

The next enbject for investigation before the Club, is “ Electricity of the Animal 
Economy as affected by the Different Kinds of Noses ;” ¢. g. the sharp and snab 
species. [tin well known that points dissipate electricity, while knobe retain it. 

The romor that the ladies intend establishing a “ Big Foot Club,” in opposition to 
ours, , [ have ascertained, entirely unfounded. 


Scarrensrain, D. 8. N. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


“ Poncrvatiry is a cardinal virtue,” dear reader, against which we have shock- 
ingly sinned this month, in making our appearance before you so late ; and patience 
is one which you have observed so religiously, that our admiration for your amiability 
is unbounded. In view of the subject, therefore, as theologians say, we entertain the 
hope that the bright anticipations of spring, which have warmed and gladdened your 
nature, will have #0 thoroughly thawed out your minds, hearts, and pockets, that you 
will be prepared to read uuderstandingly, criticise mercifully, forgive our procrastina- 
tion, and pay your subscriptions immediately. We did not intend to make any phile- 
sophical remarks on finance, or to insinuate that you were not punctual in making 
specie payments; you must therefore attribute that slip of the pen to the force of 
habit, and certain private personal documents with which we have been favored re- 
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cently. Knowing, however, your propensity to “do the polite” on all occasions, und 
conceiving that you would make the neatest apology possible, if you were face to face 
with us, for your modesty in not forking over the “ brads” in due season, we will 
adopt for you the one which we offered to you above, in making our bow ; ouly invert- 
ing the order of the persons. 

If we felt “i the vein,” we might here give you a disquisition on matters and 
things in general and nothing in particular; but we have neither the time, inclination, 
or a sufficient capital in ideas essential to such an undertaking ; we will therefore 
content ourselves with a few remarks about “ them fellers, the Editors,” as we heard a 
reader, (possibly a subscriber,) style our fraternity the other day. “I wonder,” said 
he, “ what them fellers, the Editors, do, when they've got nothing todo!” We're 
never idle, sir. It’s not a characteristic of our disposition—less of our profemsion. 
Business has increased upon our hands recently, owing to the absence of one of our 
number, not on a tour through Europe, but as a missionary, to scatter the light of 
knowledge throughout a limited portion of the rising generation in Massachusetts ; 
whether said portion is composed of male or female members of the body politic, or 
both, is a question which, with our present degree of information, we are not prepared 
to elucidate. ‘Thus it nay be said that the Editor, as well as the Schoolmaster, is 
abroad, to enlighten the age. As our readers may be anxious to hear from him, we 
lay the following morceau of “ Editorial Correspondence,” written to one of our body, 
before them. 

Moonsnine, Jan. 3d, 1847. 

“ Friend Stubbs :—1 have just time to say I can't—I would do it with all my heart 
if Teould; but I have to discharge here the duties of most of the professorehipe in 
Yale College, besides giving instruction in the sublime sciences of Geography, English 
Grammar, Arithmetic, &c. Anything literary is out of the question. | would rather 
undertake to furnish an article once a week in College, than once in sx months here. 
I suppose I shall be obliged to stay here through the year. With the utmost regret 
that I cannot furnish more substantial aid than good wishes, 

I remain, Yours, 
Joxatuan 


Shortly after the receipt of this epistle, we found at the Post-office a diminutive 
specimen of the Moonshine inhabitants, directed to the * Editors of the Yale Literary 
Magazine,” with a label on it, entitled “ Natural History of the Moonshine Popula- 
tion, No. 1.” Cloud-compelling Jupiter! if he sends us such articles, one of them 
gnnually will do. 


‘Eeripa piv yip jv—the evening of the 15th of February. The day had been spent 
in making offerings to the patron saint of love, St. Valentine, as the thronging multi- 
tude at the Post-office indicated; and now that they were all hushed in sleep, and 
busied with dreams of the heart, our fraternity had gathered to the sanctum sancto- 
rum, to perform their accustomed duties. 

The bright blaze of the hickory fire threw out an unwonted cheerfulness into the 
room, in the center of which stood a large round-table. Upon it was an astral lamp, 
together with some lemons, sugar, et id omne genus, (for the editors occasionally in- 
dulge in lemonade,) and also a goodly pile of billet-doux, in elegant envelops, and 
two pair of “hoofs,” belonging respectively to two members of the fraternity, who 
leaned back in easy-chairs, puffing the fragrant weed, while the others were lounging 
lazily om the sofa. 
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Those mysterious little documents were not communications—they were directed to 
the Editors individually, bearing the superscriptions of “ Ephraim Smooth,” “ Theo. 
phrastus Augustus Stubbs,” “ Jovuathan Doolittle,” “ Habbakuk Quick,” &e. We 
were not a little anxious to kuow what they contained, but preferred, for a time, te 
sacrifice curiosity, in order to gratify speculation. 

The meeting was organized by drinking the health of the Chairman, (snd then of 
each member in succession. 

“ Well, it's not every day that we meet with such incontestible evidences of our 
beauty, as yonder array of love messengers, (for #0 I may call them,) which our uni. 
ted attraction has concentrated into a focus, must certainly demonstrate,” said Stubbs, 
looking round with a self-satisfied air, as though he was the principal magnet. 

* No sincerity in them,” remarked Mr. Doolittle, who was then on a brief visit to the 
Club from Massachusetts, “ they are merely cunning appeals to our gallantry, by the 
fair vex, to extort double the usual amount of flattery they receive. It was not of w 
they thought in penning them, but of themselves, and the harvest they would reap ia 
return for what they sowed.” 

“ Besides, what are they but extracts from the love passages of various poets, scrib- 
bled by their authors in their weaker moments ’?—trash which we have all read ia 
print, and which will not bear a second perusal, especially in unintelligible mano- 
script,” observed Ephraim, who is something of a Stoic. 

* No matter,” persisted Stubbs, “so interesting and absorbing a subject is love; the 
very life of poetry I may say; and so many are the poets who have successfully de- 
lineated the most subtil emotions of the heart that formule may be found among them, 
expressing every feeling incident to the tender passion ; and more beautifully, perhaps, 
than one unskilled in the music of language could do it. Why, then, should we cen- 
sure them for making use of these formule! In adopting the sentiments of other, 
which corresponded to their own, the fair sex breathed them ivto their own hearts, 
and stamped them with a newer and fresher passion. ‘They became virtually a more 
valuable" — 

* Order! Mr. Stubbs,” interrupted the chairman, “ you are engrossing all the con- 
verwation |" Mr. Stubbs acquiesced, but remarked, before sitting down, that he would 
‘go’ any one oysters that more of those documents were directed to him than any one 
else. 

* Done !” exclaimed Quick, who thought within himself that there were more than 
one good-looking man in the crowd, on which fact he presumed & good deal depended. 

“Gentlemen,” said Ephraim, “I think we had better ‘lemonade all,’ before pro- 
ceeding farther in this matter ;” which was agreed to, and the glasses being filled, 
Stubbs proposed that the health of all the fair writers be drank at once, aud then each 
separately, as their productions were read. 

After counting them out, and making a division of property, Stubbs was heard to 
exclaim triumphantly, “ I knew it! Quick, you're in for the oysters, ha! ha! ha!"— 
nnd so the latter individual was, for three fourths of the whole number belonged to the 
former. 

_ “ Here, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Stubbs, is the most beautiful specimen of pen- 
mauship in the lot; the charaeters within it must have been traced by the fairest hand 
—her health!” The glasses being again emptied, he proceeded to break the seal, al- 
ter which event, his countenance assuined an aspect of indignation, and he came neat 
going off at a tangent. When he recovered himself he muttered, “a he one, by — 
jingo! I wish I could get within a forty-foot pole of the thing who had the impudenct 
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to send that tome!” It was a wood-cut carricature, with some lines printed under- 
neath and pointedly underlined. 

Alas, for the vanity of human expectations!” observed Doolittle, who had not yet 
opened the solitary one which he had received ; “I have but one ‘bright particular 
star, and here is a pledge of her fidelity.” He broke the seal, when to his utter 
amazement it was a note from his tailor, requesting the settlement of that little bill ! 
Doolittle fainted. 

“ Alas, for the vanity of human expectations!” retorted Stubbs, who supposed he 
had disposed of the only spurious one in his number, and forthwith opened another. 
He said nothing, but the same indignation was visible, as the paper went into the fire 
instanter. The perspiration started from his face, and he took off his coat. Ata 
third, he drew off his cravat and unbuttoned his shirt collar, that he might breathe 
more freely, and he contracted his brows still more. 

Meanwhile Ephraim had sat motionless gazing at the paper which he held in his 
hand, his eyeballs almost starting from their sockets; and he seemed as if he was ab- 
sorbed in some matter pregnant with great good or ill. Presently, a faint ejaculation 
of “1 cave in!” made him “ the observed of all observers.” 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Quick. 

“The paper! the paper!” gasped he, as he pointed to the note which had fallen on 
the floor. Doolittle picked it up, and upon examination we perceived it threatened a 
suit for breach of promise of marriage. A matter which was rather too much for 
Ephraim’s nerves to bear. After reproaching him in the most pathetic language, she 
breaks out thus abruptly upon him ; 

“ Maidens, in silence, from mean lovers’ arts, 
Have faded their cheeks and broken their hearts ;>— 


Grief sha'n't goaw my cheek ‘like a worm 1 the bud,’ 
For that is protruding the thing i' the mud. 
Know, then, courtship is no idle sport— 

I'll bring you yet, dear sir, ‘to taw ;’ 
If you'll not sue me in Hymen's Court, 

I'll sue you in a court of law!" 


After Ephraim had revived his spirits with a glass of lemonade, he informed us that 
the plaintiff in this ease is a young lady with red hair and a pug nose, whom he used to 
apostrophize as * thou of the sunny hair!” though he had got tired of her lately. We 
consoled the poor fellow as well as we could. 

Quick silently pocketed his billet-doux, and sat in a corner poring over one in an 
unknown tongue, (which he afterwards discovered to be Spanish,) vainly endeavoring 
to make it out. It might as well have been written in Sanscrit. 

Stubbs had opened all of his and found but one that was genuine among them. We 
were not favored with a knowledge of its contents, save that it said much about 
“Stubby dear,” (how affectionate !) and was written by a maiden lady of doubtful age, 
lean, lank, and slightly dried up, with false teeth, a sharp nose, and a shrill voice ! 
After drinking two or three healths 

“ To love and to the favorite fair,” 


the fraternity felt quite fatigued, and an oblivion of their cares crept unconsciously 


overthem. Thus ended a night at the shrine of St. Valentine. 


When the second bell was ringing for prayers, next morning, we found (in stage 
Parlance) the following disposition of characters: Ephraim lay with his head under 
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the table and his heels on a chair, trying to snore a dead march. Doolittle was coiled 
up in one corner, prepared to “ sleep over ;" and Stubbs was lying supinely on bis back, 
fast asleep, with a half-smoked stump of a cigariu his mouth. We, the Editor ou the 
present occasion, stood in the midile of the room looking at them ! 

Tue Late Proresson ‘Towxsenn —The funeral discourse delivered by the Rey. 
W. S. Dutton at the burial of this distinguished gentleman, has been recently publish. 
ed. It contains a succinct account of his life, and an eulogium upon his character, 
which was merited in the highest degree, as all who knew him can attest. Professor 
‘Towxsenn was born inv 1503; he entered Yale College in 1515, and graduated in 1422, 
with the second honor of his Class. Ile then commenced the study of Law, and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1825. In 1843, he became connected with the Yale College 
Law School as an instructor, and in August, 1546, he was made Professor of Law by 
the corporation. He was distinguished for high classical attainments ; for profound 
knowledge in his profession, and for a spotless character as aman. He ranked, too, 
among the patrons of learning. In 1843 he endowed Yale College with a fund of 
%1000, the annual interest of which is to be equally divided among the authors of the 
five best Euglish compositions, written by members of the Senior Class, On the Ith 
day of January, 1647, 

* He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in pence.” 


Death has again been in our midst. De Wrrr Cuinton Lanapon, of Mobile, Ala. 
a member of the Yale Law School, expired on the 24th ult., in the 21st year of his 
age. His excellent qualities and fine abilities had inspired in his friends high hopes for 
his future career. 


We wero prevented by excess of matter from noticing in the last number a little 
pamphlet compiled by the Librarian of the Brothers in Unity, entitled ‘ Subjects for 
Debate, with References to Authorities.” The very title is enough to ensure it a hearty 
reception in this little world of ours; and the slightest examination of it must convince 
every ove of its great utility. ‘They who have spent hours in guessing what books 
contained the desired information, without finding the right ones, and have been temp'- 
ed to believe that College Libraries had nothing but their number of volumes to recom- 
mend them, will know how to appreciate the labors of the industrious compiler of the 
pamphiet. We congratulate him on the prospect of immediate relief from the many 
and annoying inquiries for “ something on the* Hartford Conveution,’ * Capital Punish- 
ment,’ ‘ the Tariff,’ ‘ ‘Thomas Jefferson,’” &c. &c. We congratulate the Society to», 
on the possession of a chart which not only reveals to them the resources of their Libr- 
ry, but enables each member to make a profitable use of them. The avidity with 
which copies have been bought up, shows the interest taken in the matter, and we 
would advise those who have not yet furnished themselves with a copy, to secure on 
before the edition is exhausted. 


A catalogue of the “ Troy Female Seminary,” for the current year, has fallen inte 
our hands, for which we are indebted to somebody. ‘This institution is in a very fovt- 
ishing condition, and about as popular as “ Old Yale,” if we might form an opiniet 
from the number of young ladies there at present—880. What a congregation o 
beauty must be there! The very idea of it recalls to our mind the College /s*, 
“‘ No student shall contract matrimony,” &c. 
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